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Weed Anti-skia Ch 


These Facts Should Persuade You to Think 
and Act Now, Before It’s Too Late: 
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HOW IT COULD 
HAVE BEEN PREVENTED 


The above illustration will prevent 

hundreds of disastrous skidding acci- 

dents, because it will make negligent and 
inexperienced motorists think and act. On the 
bere pared for wet, slippery asphalt and treacherous mud— 

their tires will be equipped with the only positive safeguard against — 


ains | 


Dealers who sell the most tires are the larg- operate large fleets of cars—use Weed Chains. 
est sellers of Weed Chains, and they recom- 1 7” . ‘ 
= mend Weed Chains regardless of what brand They all use Weed Chains to save lives and 
= or type of tire they sell. Every car manufac- property. They do it to save themselves 
turer uses Weed Chains on his service, from damage suits. They know how often 
demonstrating and test cars. skidding causes disastrous accidents and how 
The great taxicab companies, the delivery much it costs to repair the damage. They 
services of big businesses in every line—all all know, through experience, that there is no 
the great well informed organizations who substitute for Weed Chains. 
Weed Chains are sold for all brands and types of tires by deaters everywhere. So, stop at your 


dealer’s today and ‘‘Weed Chain ALL FOUR TIRES To Safety’’, before it’s too late. 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Tire Chains especially constructed for Single and Dual Solid Truck 
Tires — Motorcycle Tire Chains, Dobbins Blow-Out Chains, etc. 


Manufactured for Canada by Dominion Chain Company, Limited. Head Office: onemacsoeernd Bldg., Montreal, Canada = = 
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I went to buy 


> a phonograph- 
I found one --and some-: 
a thing infinitely greater. 


Aeolian-Vocalian, Style E. $50 
Cabinet models from $35 upward 























EFORE I purchased I looked at many phonographs. Fine instru- 
ments though some of them were, the differences seemed trifling. 
All looked alike. In playing, one did, perhaps a little better with 
instrumental music; another gave a shade more perfect reproduc- 
tion of the human voice. 


And then, at last, my quest led me to the new phonograph— 
and all the others faded from my mind. 


It was a very beautiful instrument to look at — this new phonograph. 
Character and distinction showed in every line; in its rare depth of finish was 
suggested the richness of old mahogany. 


A record was put in and I heard sounds I never dreamed the phonograph 
could reproduce. Sweet, full richness of tone, vibrant with the very quality 
of life. Deep voices of the orchestra other phonographs had but meagrely 
portrayed. Delicate tonal-tints that marked the subtle difference of instru- 
ment and instrument, All untinged with any hint of phonographic 
stridency. 





The demonstrator asked me if I wished to play it? What could he mean? 
Aeolian-Vocalion. Style G. $100 


Models of this character in various sizes How could one play a phonograph? 
from $75 upward 
And then a miracle of music happened. I became the most talented and 


versatile musician the wildest flight of imagination could picture. 


I played the flute—and reveled in the joy of expressing my inmost music- 
feeling in its liquid, mellow tone. 


I played the violin—and all the wistful string-beauty of that wizard in- 
strument responded to my mood and wish. 


I played the French horn, the clarinet, the ’cello. I whistled. I even 
sang—first with a full-throated baritone, and then with a marvellous and 


Action: Peacaun bell-like tenor. 


Style L. $375 
See > - pty ant wae Did I really do these things? No! But that wonderful phonograph did 
2 tinctive beau- 
tiful design them under my control: so utterly, so completely reflecting my spirit, that the 


Aeolian-Vocalions may be 


obtained in a variety of joy was close akin to actual production—as though I myself were sounding 
Art and Period 






the very notes. 


And so I found the new phonograph that gave to me, at last, the means 
to voice the latent music-instinct of my soul. 





T/A EOLIAN- 
VOCALION 


*“THE NEW PHONOGRAPH THAT MAKES YOU AN ARTIST” 


NEW and EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 
The Aeolian -Vocalion is a phonograph — 
but a phonograph possessing such revolution- 
ary features that it is virtually a new type of 
musical instrument. 


The one that has been described is unique, 
unprecedented. It gives to the phonograph a 
charm and added interest hitherto not even 
suggested in other instruments. 


The Graduola 


This is the name of this new feature — the 
most important musical invention since the 
phonograph itself was patented. 


The Graduola is a device for tone-control. 
Its operation is as simple as the opening and 
closing of one’s hand. It enables one to shade 
the tone— now reducing it to the softest 
whisper, now swelling it to full fortissimo. 


It does not change the technique of a 
record, its tempo or the spirit of it. But it 
does permit one to introduce the thousand 
subtle variations of tone-color that an artist 
himself changes in each performance. 

And it gives a new quality of livingness to 
records, and enables one to take a personal 
part in their rendition. 


It should be understood that while the 
Graduola is the first device that satisfactorily 
governs tone-volume and as such is of supreme 
musical value to the phonograph, it is not 
arbitrary. That is, it may be used or ignored 
at will. There are, perhaps, records one might 
never wish to change. In that case, the 
Aeolian-Vocalion plays them without varia- 
tion, just as other phonographs do. 


The New Sound-Box 


As the result of recent scientific discoveries 
and new inventions, the Aeolian-Vocalion is 
equipped with a Sound-Box far superior to 
any hitherto used. This Sound-Box produces 
an entirely new character and quality of 
phonograph tone. 


Instead of having the usual thin, nasal 
phonograph tone, the Aeolian-Vocalion tone 
is full, rich and mellow. 


The lower tones of different instruments, 
and indeed the deep- voiced instruments 
themselves, like the tuba, for example, are 
for the first time suitably reproduced by this 
new Sound-Box. 


Co pyright, 1915, The Aeolian ) Company 


The Symphonetic Horn 

This is another new feuture that is the result 
of laborious acoustical research and experi- 
ment. Its superiority in design and composi- 
tion result in amplifying tones without giving 
them stridency or changing their character. 

Due to this patented Horn, all the delicate 
distinctions between instrumentsare preserved. 

Even when a full orchestra is playing, one 
can distinguish the different voices. The 
strings, the horns, the wood-winds and the 
brasses are true to life. While the relation 
between upper and lower tones are so per- 
fectly maintained as to give ar entirely new 
**balance’’ to the performance. 


Other Features 

Among other important and exclusive fea- 
tures, two may be mentioned. ‘These are: 

The Automatic Stop —which is the most 
simple and efficient yet devised. 'Two move- 
ments, simultaneously performed, start the 
record revolving and ‘‘set’’ it to stop at the 
end or at any place in the piece desired. 

Improved Appearance—The Aeolian-Vocal- 
ion sets an entirely new standard of design 
and finish for phonographs. 

Even the least expensive ‘‘regular’’ models 
are the creations of artist-designers and con- 
vey a distinct impression of grace and dignity. 

The costlier models and the ‘*Period’’ and 
‘**Art’’ cases are on a par with the finest ex- 
amples of modern designing. 

Also, all models are finished in finest woods, 
with a depth of color and beauty of grain 
hitherto confined to expensive pianos. 


“eé 


Where to Hear the Aeolian-Vocalion 

Though introduced less than a year ago, 
the Aeolian-Vocalion has already scored 
one of the most remarkable successes ever 
achieved bya musical instrument. Its out- 
put and representation are still compara- 
tively limited, however. We will be very 
glad to notify all who write where they 
may find it on exhibition, and will also 
send them a free catalog giving prices and 
other particulars and containing a most 
interesting explanation of how the phono- 
graph reproduces sound. 

Prices for Regular Styles from $35 to 
$375. Special ‘‘ Art’? models from $400 
upwards. Exclusive cases designed and 
executed to order. 


Address Dept. B 11 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Makers of the fomeus Pianola — largest mansfucturere of 
musical instruments in the wor 
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Aeolian-Vocalion 
Style K. $300 
Models of this character in various 
sizes from $250 upward 
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Art-Vocalion Style VK 
Early English, Grey Oak or Jacobean Oak 


es 


Art-Vocalion 
ae QK 
eraton 
Mahogany with 


Satinwood inlay 
or Satinwood Painted 


Special cases to correspond 
with any interior will be 
designed and d 
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First Call! 


See the picture above. 

It is a Christmas card. 

It is sent out from this office as the announcement 
of a Christmas gift. 

Printed in colors. 

Reaches your happy friend just before Christmas. 

You send the money to us for the subscription, and 
be sure to state it is for Christmas, so we may not 
start it too soon. We do the rest. 

Saves your shopping. 

Just what your friend wants. 

Now is the time to do your Christmas subscribing. 
Obey that impulse. 


One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 
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Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send LiFe 
for three months to 











Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 


u a LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 13 
J One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 
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Born 1820 
—Still going strong. 



















































































Host: ‘** JoHNNIE WALKER,’ PLEASE, AND MAKE SURE THIS TIME THAT THE NON-REFILLABLE FITMENT IS INTACT. 
THE LAST TIME IT WAS CUT OFF.” 


Friend: ‘“* You ARE VERY PARTICULAR.” 


Host : ‘‘ WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED ‘JOHNNIE WALKER’ FROM THE NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE, YOU WILL REALISE THAT 
TO BE PARTICULAR IS WORTH WHILE.” 


It is a satisfaction for you to know positively that ‘‘ Johnnie Walker” Red Labe! always has been and always 
will be kept fully up to its guaranteed age. 


Every drop of Red Label is over 10 years old before released from bond. The “non-refillable” does the rest. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Wuaisky Disti_ters, KILMARNOCK. ScorTLanpb. 






































eve sno reason why the normal 
American should feel in awe of 
stores such as ours merely because 
we are called “exclusive” 
VaWinerticrerateme loi tcraretrviteyetene ert 
not lessen our regard for a two dollar 
piece of silver across the aisle, and 
it need not yours. 
The only aristocracy we acknowl. 
edge is that of good taste. 


REED 6 BARTON 


ESTABLISHED 182. 
Fifth Avenue & 32™ Street 
4 Maiden Lane 


eS terling AStlver, Diamonds, Yold Jewelry, 
Clocks, Watches, Leather & Yoods, 


Stat ronery, Panes, Umbrellas 
‘ 
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No—no—no—no—! 


Don’t rush out and buy this kind of foolish little thoughtless gift 
for the friend you value. 


Has she a regular brain? 
Is she fond of the more intellectual pursuits? 


Then don’t insult her with a silly little ornament or a sticky novel 
of the slushy loves of impossible people. 


$3.50 will send her the Theatre Magazine for 12 months, start- 
ing with the Xmas issue, and in addition the November number, 
which has in it the cleverest article ever written on the clothes 
of Stage women—thirteen numbers in all for the price of twelve. 


Alan Dale has written one concentrated sarcasm directed at 
women and their clothes in the November issue. 


While it knocks foolish dressing—it betrays the origin of style. 


She will appreciate this particularly. 
Send money-order or check with your directions for mailing to 


The Theatre Magazine 
12 West 38th Street Dept. A New York City 


The “Theatre” never works in bits—it covers its subject from the box 
office to the back of the stage. 
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Gol The 3 eighteen-hole 

courses are augmented 
this year by the new nine-hole 
course which will be open for 
play. The fairways have been 
greatly improved during the 
summer. 

*. The clay tennis courts 
Tennis at Pinehurst are 
famous both among professionals 
and amateurs for their excellence. 


° The large stable of 
Liver _ saddle and driving 
horses will be under the direct 
supervision of the General Office 
this year. 


PINEHURS 


CAROLINA HOTEL and Cottages open 
for the Season NOVEMBER 10th, 1915 






NORTH 
CAROLINA 


° Every fa- 
Trap Shooting ye" 
vided for trap shooting, one of the 
largest equipments in America 
being located here. 4,000 acre 
private shooting preserve. 
Guides, trained dogs and shoot- 
ing wagons to be had by day or 
week, 


: Excellent new 
Motorin roads for fifty 
miles in every direction from 


Pinehurst enable the motorist to 
enjoy this form of recreation. 





No consumptives are received at 
‘inehurst 


Through Pullman service from New York via Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way. Only one night from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 


and Cincinnati, 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C., or Leonard Tufts, 282 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for illustrated booklet giving full information. 








“WHO IS THAT WOMAN STANDING BY THE TABLE?” 
“SHE IS A MRS. WRIGHT, OF CHICAGO.” 
“I WOULD RATHER BE WRIGHT THAN BE PRESIDENT.” 
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ISTINCTIVE footwear for wom- ‘ 

en of taste and discrimination. | Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 

Smart shoes made to your order to harmon- 
ize with your gown, your hat, or your wrap. 
“Obey That Impulse’’ and write today for catalogue ‘‘L’’ 


soca a en a ocr a “Society Satin” Undergarments 


E. HAYES Custom Shoes Nei 18 A New Featherweight, Washable Silk Fabric 


9-11 West 29th St., New York Pri er , 
$18.00 Exclusive ‘‘Parfait’’ Models 


All Planned 


T= middle-aged American lady No. 51. “Society Satin” Petticoat, 
whose husband had long moved in flesh or white, trimmed 


in a lower sphere, and who was at with two flounces of Duchess 
that iod in h ist h h : lace, deep underlay of accordion- 
seni im her existence where sne & : pleated chiffon, two rows of 
gave literary afternoons, called her .% : satin ‘ribbon under lace flounce, 
college-graduated daughter to her side ’ ae % ) finished with chiffon roses, elas 
8 : EB « . 4 b 2 . tic at waist. 9 75 
and said: ie ts § 34 to 42 inches.. Special J- 
“This afternoon, as I understand, : 
we attend the Current Events Club, 
where Miss Spindleshank Corkerly of 
New. York and Washington will give ; oes ere — 
‘ i : q : oes ice, in fiesh or 
- her brief and cheery —— of elie : : i Of wee white, trimmed with 
the principal world events during the E "4 ' ; =) ae Mae ame two rows of Duchess 
last month.” : : lace to match petti- 
































For Women and Misses 





coat; flower - trimmed, 


“Yes, mother.” = : Oe, \ Seedy % satin shoulder straps, | 


“This evening the Birth Control As- : ; ~ - : buttoned back or front, 
. — 2 elastic at top and waist. 


sociation meets at Mrs. Mudhaven’s, O\y ey 3 ) : \ FF 34 to 44 bust. 3.95 
where I shall read my paper on the E Pat! . Special 9. 











Moral Protoplasm.” 
TTL: 





“Brings beauty No. 53. “Society Satin”’ 
while you a ; Bloomers, in _ fiesh, 
sleep” 2 i - 3 , : white or black, Elas- 

A : , j j tic at waist and knee, 

trimmed with  hem- 
stitching, two rows of 
shirring and_ ribbon 
bow at knee. Lengths, 


21 to 27 in. 
Special 3.95 


MPH NAME TG PMA MN NT 


Darin Cihiay 


53-A “Society Satin’’ 
Bodice, in flesh, white 
or black, finely pin- 
tucked, trimmed with 
hemstitched Georgette 
crepe band at _ top, 
Georgette crepe shoul- 
der straps, picot-edged, 
elastic at waist. 34 to 44 


bust. 
ss Special 2.95 
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and rough, dry skins are S/ 

banished by Pompeian Night ; 

Cream. The skin is soothed and softened. zu ENA my AM a A 
Winds, cold weather, dry climates or ap- 
Proaching age dry up the protective oils of the 
skin. Thus, beauty is stolen from the face. “Yes, mother.” Feminism, and in the evening the 
° “To-morrow morning the Efficiency Hygienic Sex Sisters will confer with 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream Circle will assemble here for its the superintendent of our school sys- 


replenishes the skin and beautifies. while you sleep. i " : x moaunt ite . 
e expert mabere of Pompelan Msease Crenm hove weekly discussion and will be ad tem on several ideas for our schools 


another big success in Pompeian Night Cream. It is dressed by Professor Von Skintime which we have in mind.” 
not too dry nor too oily. It is just right, and has the . ° ° ° “uw : 
unguents which your skin needs. At the stores, jars Closhaven on the Scientific Curtail- Yes, mother. That brings us up 


Trial Jeg ment of Catnaps.” to Thursday. What shall we do on 
rial Jar & New Game “Yes, mother.” that evening?” 


for 10c. “Going to Market’’ is a 25c t fe : 
tof postage and packing. Lote of fun for the “To-morrow afternoon the Super- “T thought, my dear, that we would 


‘amily. Get it with trial jar woman’s Civic Conference Committee take a night off and go to the movies 
ompeian Mfg. Co., 25 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. will take up the subject of the Higher with your dear father.” 
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Sterling Silverware 





Tac cll ioe ensth 
shegual taille silt aber 


ware of qualily in the world= 


Besides possessing intrinsic value, Gorham Sil 
ver is aed for beauty and individuality of de- 
sign, and is accepted as an authoritalive ex 


pression of the Silversmiths Art in its highest 


developmen t. 


Lach piece of Gorham Sterling 
Siherware, for your protection, 


loan: fee dlslin ‘oa 
‘nithing bobouset OD 


STERLING 














Taste Suver ~ Dinner Services 
é Tea énd Corre Sets ~ Tomer Siver 
ond INDIVIDUAL Pieces 


F exquisil beauly, re included i the offerings 
* Laie ‘olen oa: on ‘ ' 


The assortment is so great that every prefor 


ence may be suited in pattern and at prices 
to meet the requirements of every purse. 
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*) THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS and GOLDSMITHS 
NEW YORK_ 
Works ~ Providence and New York 













































To gain by others losing trade, 


A Neutral Prayer 


ELP me, O Lord, aside to stand, And, Lord, I ask, on bended knee, 
While tyrant hosts with ruthless hand, That every neutral death at sea 
Invade and wreck a peaceful land. 


May fully compensated be. 


And help me, Lord, blithe, unafraid, Finally, Lord, when Time has run, 


And Death has every victory won, 


And profit by each murderous raid. Help me to say, “ Thy will be done.” 


Will Herford. 






































““NO, CHILDREN, FATHER FINDS HE CAN’T GO OUT AFTER TURKEY TO-DAY 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund, 
Season 1915 


N making its annual acknowledgment 
to its readers for their generosity 
to the children of the poor, Lire regrets 
that there is one feature in the state- 
ment which it could wish were differ- 
ent. This is the increased cost per 
child of these fortnights in the fresh 
air of the country. 

This cost has nearly doubled in the 
thirty years since the establishment of 
Lire’s Fresh Air Fund. The increase 
is not caused by overhead expenses nor 
extravagance in disbursements, but by 
the advance in the cost of transporta- 
tion, labor and supplies. These things 
Lire cannot change, much as it would 
like to. 

On the brighter side of the account 
we have the happiness of reporting, as 
usual, that during the season there have 
been no broken bones, no accidents, no 
sickness, no doctor and no professional 
nurse at the Farm. 

This year there have been entertained 
many more crippled children than 
usual, meaning those using iron braces, 
crutches and plaster casts. These and 
others from the hospitals, clinics and 
the Board of Health have all shown 
marked improvement as a result of 
their stay at the Farm. Since the Fund 
was started we have entertained 37,778 
child guests for a fortnight each. This 
year the generosity of Lire’s readers 
has enabled us to give two weeks’ hap- 
piness to 1,011 children. 

The following is the annual state- 
ment: 

INCOME 
Balance forward from 

Se Gi cain de 050 $928.54 
Contributions ....... 6,595.32 
Marion Story Fund.. 210.60 
SINENE. iintocnne nes 236.48 $7,970.94 





DISBURSEMENTS 





ae ee $2,407.99 

Transportation ...... 874.81 

Food and supplies.... 2,222.51 

IEE sikacccceawwss 53.00 

Miscellaneous expenses 960.96 

Reserve fund........ 513-75 $7,033.02 
0 ee ree $937.92 

ee June 2 

Se ee Sept. 7 

Children entertained.............. 1,011 


—— 
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English Version 
ITTLE Orphant Belgium’s come to 
our house to stay, 
——__—__—__-—_—__—_——. pray 
-— —— shout 
But the Zeppelins will get you if you 
don’t watch out. 








FOOTBALL TERM 
PASSING THE BAWL 





The Turks Make a Record 


HE Turks must have been wor- 
ried for fear the Germans were 
making a reputation greater than 
theirs for ferocious cruelties. Some of 
the German exploits in Belgium and 
northern France were hard to beat, 
but the Turks have beaten them. Their 
exterminating warfare on the Ar- 
menians, under the patronage and 
protection of the Kaiser, seems to 
have broken all the records of the 
war. 

The stories we get are astounding. 
A year ago they would have been in- 
credible. A year ago a mere approach 
to such horrors as the Turks have 
accomplished in Armenia would have 
sent a British fleet scudding eastward 
in the Mediterranean. But now Eng- 
land is busy, and the Turks are 
operating under cover of the Kaiser. 
There will be talk in Parliament, but 
Parliament has its hands full al- 
ready. 

Will anything be said in Congress? 

If any monster had the human race 
outside of the Western Hemisphere 
by the throat and was proceeding to 
extinguish it, would anything be said 
in Congress? 

It seems as if we Americans ought 
to be more in the world or further 
out of it. There are drawbacks to 
this living on the outskirt, where we 
get all the European and Asiatic news 
promptly and fully, and are restrained 
by our tradition from doing anything 
about it. 


Comstock’s Successor 


HE successor of Anthony 

Comstock is John S. Sumner, 

a lawyer, the son of an American 

rear-admiral and presumably an 
educated man. 

His picture has been published, 
and the looks of him give good 
hope that he will be equal to the 
judicious discharge of. the duties 
of a hard place. The job calls for 
courage, diligence and understand- 
ing. Comstock had the courage 
and the diligence, but his under- 
standing was not always equal to 
his task. 
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ME FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE PRIVILEGE!” 


He Survived the Test 


HE two lovers sat together with clasped hands. It was 

one of those solemn, tender moments in the early 

dusk. But at last she turned her lovely face toward him, 
her rich voice quivering with emotion. 

“Darling,” she said, “I have something I think I ought 
to say to you. I hesitate to mention it, because it is about 
horrid business.” 

“Say anything you please,” he murmured, rapturously. 

“It is about our future. This is a practical age, an age 
of efficiency, when each one of us is taught to look ahead 
with some definite plan. Psychology teaches us that love 
is a well-defined and often limited mental vibration, sub- 
ject to inevitable laws. Science has laid bare to us the 
secrets of human life. Sociology has shown that we are 
often the distressed victims of forces beyond our control. 
In view of these undisputed facts, in view of the possi- 
bility which, however remote it may seem to each of us at 


7 


Husband: HEAVENS! WHAT’S HAPPENED TO THE PLACE? 
“oH, JACK! A MOVING-PICTURE COMPANY USED THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS TO-DAY, AND GAVE 











the present moment, I think it is my duty to ask you, in 
case after we are married anything should happen to draw 
us apart, just what regular alimony I could count upon?” 

The lover at her side uttered a sigh of anguish. 

“My darling,” he muttered, “I shudder when I think of 
such a horrible possibility. Nevertheless, I hope I am big 
and broad enough to appreciate thoroughly the wise and 
thoughtful spirit in which you have had the supreme cour- 
age to approach this question.” 

He turned and faced her, taking both of her beautiful 
hands in his. 

“And so,” he replied, “I shall answer you truthfully. If 
things get so that we cannot live together, and I am called 
upon for alimony, you can count upon me not to give up 
one red cent, even if it takes all my salary to defend my- 
self in the courts. Before I do that I’ll keep on living 
with you!” 

She buried her head on his shoulder. 
“Now I know that you love me sincerely,” she whispered. 




















































Thanksgiving 


E may be thankful first of all, this 
year, that we are not Germans; 
at least not Prussians. There will be 
nothing pharisaical about that senti- 
ment. It will not be based on self- 
esteem or any particularly exalted 
opinion of our conduct or position, 
but simply on recognition that the 
Germans under Prussian guidance have 
come in the course of a year and a 
quarter to be the most feared and dis- 
liked of all the nations in the world. 
All peoples have their faults, and we 
of the United States combine the 
faults of many. Nevertheless, we may 
be thankful not to have incurred this 
dreadful blight of distrust and detest- 
ation which a mistaken policy long 
and diligently pursued has brought 
down upon the Germans. 

We have a good many material and 
some political blessings to be thank- 
ful for this year. Most of us have 
had enough to eat and many of us 
have had something besides to spend 
for clothes, newspapers and motor- 
cars. Our President’s health has been 
pretty good, and it has not been nec- 
essary as yet to call upon our Vice- 
President to assume the Presidential 
duties. Of course, we are all thank- 
ful for that. Many hearts have been 
gladdened, too, by the decision of our 
late Secretary of State that our af- 
fairs of government and international 
relations have reached a point where it 
was safe and proper for him to shift 


the cares of diplomacy to other shoul- 
ders and resume those exercises of 
popular entertainment and instruction 
for which he is so exceptionally fitted. 

Another cheering circumstance is 
the increase. of public interest border- 
ing on anxiety in the efficiency of our 
navy. Even the Secretary of the 
Navy seems now to share this timely 
concern, and to be diverting his abili- 
ties from pedagogy and teetotalism to 
submarines and torpedoes. 

We may be thankful for the weath- 
er we have had this year—that there 
was no more of it; for the crops, 
which seem to have been unusually 
abundant, even in Wall Street; for 
the Hon. Frank Walsh. and his In- 
dustrial Commission, which ministered 
so bountifully to our nose for news; 
for Henry Ford—that we can ride in 
his excellent cheap vehicles without 
obligation to approve or use his other 
cheap ideas. 

Whether we can be thankful for 
any spiritual improvement or advance 
in national reputation seems debat- 
able. While our most important 
neighbors have all been fighting for 
their lives, we have kept out of war 
and made some money—not so much 
as usual, but a good deal. They are 
worried and distressful; their young 
men have been killed by the hundred 
thousand, their hospitals are choked 
with wounded, and the maimed abound 
in their streets. We are not dead, we 
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Critical Moments in American History 





A REAL DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION 





are not maimed, we are not burning up the accumulated 
wealth of generations in labors and 


destruction. 


From so impressive an escape from calamity, of course, 
we must be thankful; and yet not too thankful until we 
have seen the end. The final upshot of our luck depends 
upon what we do with it. “Jeshurun waxed fat and 
kicked,” and it did not go well with him. Our harrowed 
brethren are going through a time of direful trial, out of 
which presumably they will finally get a benefit. When 


instruments of 


things cannot well be worse they get better. When things MR. DANIEL BOONE KILLS TWO AT ONE TIME 


cannot be better, they get worse. Af- 
fairs might be better with us than they 
are, and perhaps we should be thankful 
for that, but as compared with our 
neighbors we are almost ominously 
prospered, and have need to remember 
Jeshurun and mind our ways. 
E. S. Martin. 


Imaginary Conversations 


“T_JOW is your new auto, old fel- 
low?” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Most unsatisfactory thing I ever 
saw. Won’t climb hills, burns up all 
the gas in the world, and in fact works 
so poorly that I’m ashamed to show 
it to anybody.” 

“Never mind. It isn’t your fault. 

“Ah! That’s the saddest part. It 
is my fault. I was warned not to get 
it. I have only myself to blame.” 


” 








Going to Stuff Him 


Be ST reports at this writing representing the 

King of Greece as ill and confined to his 
room are Satisfactory as far as they go, but 
neglect to advise us as to the condition of 
the Queen. 

Her Majesty seems able to be out in 
all weathers, and out invariably for 
Brother William and the Fatherland. 

It is understood that if anything ir- 
reparable befalls Constantine he is to 
be stuffed, and that business is to go 
on just as usual under the highly com- 
petent direction that has been so effect- 
ive hitherto. 

Nevertheless, two things are still 
f possible; the worm may turn or the 
Greeks may get up and tread on him. 
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Accurately Descriptive 


Se 
oMatay. HE Springfield Republican speaks 
COLUMBUS MAKES AN OMELET IN THE of Henry Ford as “the man who 


GENTLEMAN’S HAT put the mob in automobile.” 
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How I Starved on Four Hundred a Year 


AM a married man, with a wife and seven children, and 

make four hundred dollars a year. Fortunately, we 
own the house, so there is no rent to pay. Thinking that 
others may benefit by my experience in starving, I am 
induced to dictate this to my stenographer. 

Once a month we have meat. I go to a reliable butcher, 
and he selects a piece of meat from which all nourishment 
has been extracted, and it will surprise many of my readers 
to know how cheap it can be obtained with a little fore- 
thought. All the other meals we starve on what is left 
over from the previous ones. Some people have done this 
occasionally, but we do it all the time, thereby enabling us 
to spend nearly all of our ‘income on useless things. Here 
is our total expense for the year: 


Maino ek eaicccsaceaued ee $1 
Ne pean re FO are 300 
PN oo wneca lean enas 50 
Pe oss Ves mie in Siw xen 49 

WMD: acteinatsucastycecd ar $400 


Anyone can starve if they like on four hundred dollars 
a year. My wife joins me in hoping our example will 
be a benefit to all. 


Tum and Tum-tum 


EN Tumulty announced that he would vote for 

woman suffrage in New Jersey, Washington jumped 
to the conclusion that his employer would do the 
same: Otherwise the announcement was received without 
sagitation. 





= HAT has he been doing since he graduated from 
college?” 
“He has been trying to find out what he learned.” 
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THE HESSIANS LEAVE NEW JERSEY 
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WHEN “THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES IS MORE DEADLY THAN 
THE MALE” 


The Importunate Stranger 
Ce PEOPLE was sitting one day in his modest 


little mortgaged cottage absorbed in the batting aver- 

ages and the pictorial series in the daily column section 
when the Government of the United States shambled up 
and knocked at the door. 

“Who are you,” asked the Common People, as he 
looked up crossly, “and what the devil do you want?” 

“T want help,” said the Government of the United 
States, “and God knows I need it. My army and navy 
uniforms are out at the knees; indeed, they never were 
any better than hand-me-downs, anyway. I have terrible 
legal pains up and down my back. I cart’t sleep for woman 
suffrage. I’m afflicted by congressional cancer, and have 
politician’s knee. I never know where I stand, nobody tells 
me, and it takes all I make to keep in fake remedies.” 

“What are you coming around here bothering me for?” 
said Common People. “I’ve got troubles enough of my 
own. My Ford isn’t running well, and the movies this 
week were punk, and my wife spends most of her time 
at the department stores. Get out!” 





“I should think doctors would be even more 
tyrannical and autocratic than they are.” 


ROWN: 


SmitH: “Why so?” 
Brown: “Because all their dealings are with people who 
are in no condition to fight back.” 
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MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD'S ART 
THE THINKERETTE 


A Lesson 


ADAM WALL STREET met the Slums. 
“ You're looking fine,” said the Slums, concealing her 
own weariness. 

“Thanks,” said Madam Wall Street. “I am feeling 
very well. Since I had my last panic I have been taking 
good care of myself. It has made me realize my respon- 
sibility.” 

“You have them about every seven years, don’t you?” 
asked the Slums deferentially. 

“T did at one time, but during the last two attacks they 
had a consultation of eminent physicians, and they have 
done wonders for me. As far back as 1873, when I was 
suffering severe pains, they gave me a couple of doses of 
clearing-house certificates. Now, however, they’ve found 
a better remedy—emergency currency. I really feel like 
another woman. Of course I have my ups and downs. 
How are you?” 

The Slums wasn’t used to dilating upon her own condi- 
tion, and found it somewhat difficult to express herself. 

“T’m fairly well,” she said, “but I have a great deal of 
trouble taking care of the children. Somehow they don’t 
get the right things to eat. I have to work pretty hard, I 
guess, and I never seem to get caught up. I was just 
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thinking about the panics you have had. I don’t want to 
complain, but what you have only in a panic—well, that’s 
what I have all the time. You see, it seizes you for a 
few days suddenly, but with me—that’s the way it is 
with me always. I get used to it, I suppose.” 

“Mercy!” said Madam Wall Street. “ How terrible!” 

“T wonder,” said the Slums timidly, “if I applied to 
your physicians whether they would relieve me with some 
of that emergency currency.” 

Madam Wall Street turned red with anger as she gave 
the signal to start up the car. 

“Certainly not!” she replied severely. 

“That is a special remedy prepared for me because of 
my importance to the country. Naturally they can’t treat 
everybody. Home, William.” 

When they had crossed the deadline she said to the 
chauffeur : 

“William, never drive that way again. That’s what one 
gets from trying to be civil to one’s inferiors.” 

“ Shall I call up your physicians and warn them, madam? ” 
asked the chauffeur. 

“No, William. It will not be necessary. 
treat her, anyway.” 


A Really Critical Moment 


IRST SURGEON: I’m really too busy to operate on . 
him. But I suppose I ought to. 
SECOND SuRGEON: Is it necessary? 
First SurGeon: Well, no, but I don’t want to establish 
a precedent. 


They wouldn’t 





““ NOW REMEMBER, CHILDREN, TAKE THE PIECE NEAREST TO YOU” 
“ MAMA, CAN I CHANGE PLACES WITH GERTIE?” 
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OR a very long time I had kept it 
stowed away in a bottom drawer. 
It was on my Uncle William’s ad- 
vice that I had acquired it as part 
of my honeymoon outfit. He even went 
so far as to choose the pattern for me 
himself. ‘There are two essential 
ingredients in a honeymoon,” he told 
me; “one is a sea view, which I al- 
ways recommend as a sedative; the 
other is a very loud suit of tweeds, 
the reason for which you will dis- 
cover later on.” Looking back, I have 
often . wondered what entitled my 
uncle to pose as an authority on the 
subject, for so far as any of us know 
he personally has never been married. 
In any case, during ten years I never 
wore the suit more than once, and 
then only for a few minutes. 

On my appearing in it on the fifth 
day after our wedding my wife for 
the first time put her foot down and 
refused to accompany me outside our 
private apartments. It was in vain 
that I remonstrated. I must choose, 
she said, between her and my check 
suit. I pointed out very gently and 
reasonably that it had cost £4 1os., but 
she countered by throwing her arms 
round my neck and demanding with 
tears if I really loved her. To this 
there was, of course, but one reply, 
and when a little later we wandered 
down to the shore together I was at- 
tired in my usual morning flannels. 

On our return to civilization one of 


the first persons I met was my Un- , 


cle William. He looked at me search- 
ingly. 

“Well,” he said. 

“Well?” I replied a little defiantly. 
Something in his manner made me 
feel rather uncomfortable. 

“Did you wear them?” he asked. 

“Wear what?” 

“The tweeds.” 

“Not often,” I confessed. ‘“ We 
found—I mean, I found that I didn’t 
care very much for them after all.” 

“Poor boy, poor boy!” he mur- 
mured, and, shaking his head sadly, 
he turned and walked away. 


§ 
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The Check Suit 


By Richard Dark 


For several years my wife and I 
have lived happily together. Married 
men may be divided into two classes 
—those who have and those who have 
not discovered how to manage their 
wives. You may recognize the for- 
mer class by their general air of con- 
tentment and well-being and by their 
steadily increasing physical circum- 
ference. Methods: of management 
vary. Among certain savage tribes I 
believe the use of the cudgel is much 
in vogue, while even in our own coun- 
try recourse was frequently had, in 
the good old days, to the ducking-stool. 
From such aids to harmony, however, 
the modern Englishman is debarred. 
He has accordingly to resort to other 
means of securing the desired end. 
Now I am not, I trust, a vain man. 
I may or I may not be possessed of 
rather more than an average share 
of mental acumen; it is not for me 
to say. But at any rate I have always 
prided myself on what I may call my 
intuitive grasp of a situation, and at 
a very early stage of our married 
career I decided, calmly and delib- 
erately, that the best way of manag- 
ing my wife was to agree with her 
whenever it was humanly possible to 
do so, and sometimes when it was 
not. It has proved an excellent policy 
in every way. 

When the war broke out it soon 
became apparent to us that we must 
economize. Personally, I was inclined 
to think that a start might be made 
by reducing our staff of servants from 
two to one, but my wife said this 
would merely swell the numbers of 
the unemployed, so we began by 
changing my season ticket from a sec- 
ond to a third and by discontinuing 
my subscription to the local golf club. 
I also sold my motor bicycle, an ob- 
vious luxury. In the spring my wife 
broached the question of dress. 
“There is no doubt about it,” she 
said, “that the ordinary man spends 
far too much on his clothes. I have 
been thinking that this year, instead 
of buying a new suit for the city, you 


might wear out those tweeds you got 
when we were married.” __ 

I confess I was a little stunned. As 
I said before, the suit had not been 
even originally of my own choosing, 
and while its exuberant pattern might 
ten years ago have been not altogether 
out of keeping with the wild honey- 
moon scenery of North Wales, I felt 
that as the every-day attire of a sober 
business man in his forty-second year 
it would probably attract unfavorable 
comment. 

“Why not sell it?” I suggested. 

“My dear Horace,” said my wife, 
“what do you suppose they would 
give you for it?” 

The suit had to be altered before I 
could get into it, but a week later I 
wore it to the city under a mackintosh. 
On my arrival at the office I encoun- 
tered the chief, looking very de- 
pressed. Since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties things had been going badly with 
the firm in which I have hopes of 
securing a junior partnership, and our 
country orders in particular had dwin- 
dled to an alarming extent. As his eye 
fell on me it brightened perceptibly. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed. “Have we 
had a victory?” 

“Not that I am aware of,” I replied. 

“What does this mean, then?” he 
asked, pointing a little rudely, as I 
thought, at my suit. 

I explained. He looked at me thought- 
fully for a moment or two, then took 
me into his private room and rang the 
bell. 

“Has Mr. Jones left for Bristol?” 
he asked when the boy appeared. Jones 
is our west of England traveler. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Ask him to see me at once.” 

When Jones entered the chief in- 
formed him that his services as a 
traveler would for the present be no 
longer required, but he offered him 
work on the clerical staff at an equal 
salary. Jones, who has been with us 
for several years, appeared slightly puz- 
zled by the decision, but finally he 
acquiesced and left the room. 























LUCRETIA BORGIA 


“Now then,” said the chief, “ you’ve 
got just twenty minutes to catch the 
Bristol train.” 

“Do you really think it is advisable?” 
I ventured to ask, in considerable sur- 
prise. 

“Tf I didn’t, I shouldn’t have sug- 
gested it. That suit of yours is wasted 
in this office, but as the dress of a 
traveler at the present crisis it is a 
stroke of genius. If anything can re- 
store the confidence of our wavering 
customers, it will do so. Go forth, my 
boy, and rake the orders in.” 

I telegraphed to my wife and went. 
The results were surprising. Person- 
ally I dislike the work of a commercial 
traveler, since railway journeys upset 
my liver. But wherever I appeared 
my check suit triumphed. Within a 
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fortnight I had not only recovered the 
allegiance of our former customers, but 
had also opened substantial accounts 
with a considerable number of fresh 
firms. Finally I returned to headquar- 
ters, a little worn and jaded and a good 
deal thinner, but with the consciousness 
of having scored a remarkable success. 
The chief fell on my neck and blessed 
me. “You have saved the ship,” he 
said fervently. “ Now be off with you 
and take a fortnight’s holiday. But 
leave your checks here; I must have 
them cut down for Jones.” 

“But I haven’t got a change,” I ob- 
jected. 

“Oh, I’ve thought of that.” He rang 
the bell. “ Bring in the clothes I or- 
dered for Mr. Smith.” 

Within five minutes I was once more 
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attired in garments in which, though 
they would doubtless require some al- 
teration, it was possible to breathe the 
air of self-respect. A little later I left 
the office with a check for £50 in my 


‘pocket. The window of the chief’s pri- 


vate room looks upon the street. As 
I passed it I saw him reverently fold- 
ing up the check suit and bestowing 
it within a large sheet of brown paper. 
I pitied Jones. 


RIEND: What are thankful 
for this year, Uncle Rastus? 
Uncte Rastus: Well, suh, on de 
wealth side Ah am thankful foh de 
things Ah’ve got, an’ on de health 
side Ah am thankful foh de things 
Ah haven’t got. 


you 
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A Call for Super-Women 


“N AARRIAGE,” says Mrs. Emily James Putnam, “ should 

not be allowed to interfere with any woman’s life 
work. It should simply be a means to an end for the wife 
as it is for her husband.” » 

To be sure. It should facilitate a woman’s life work. 
‘The main end to which marriage is a means is children. 
To raise some children, if possible, and raise them well, is 
incomparably the most important work that falls to most 
women. It is a long, difficult, engrossing job, that is bound, 
while it lasts, to crowd any other employment the mother 
undertakes. 

Mrs. Putnam must know that. She is an able woman, 
educated in a high degree (like Muldoon in the song), was 
dean of Barnard College for six years, and married at 
thirty-four. She must know most of what is knowledge. 
She made a speech at Vassar on its fiftieth anniversary, 
and it was there that she told the girls that they must not 
let marriage interfere with their life work. But she said: 


Every girl should be trained in a profession and carry 
it through to a successful conclusion. Women have a 
big two-fold task—their homes and their life work. To 
do both well is a big, worthy job for any woman, and 
that’s the secret of women’s “ Equal Rights” millennium. 
Suffrage will only prove a fool’s paradise if women fail 
to equip themselves for a worthy place in the new 
democracy. 

Elsewhere she says: 

There must be a radical change in the modern woman’s 
ideas of life before the world will see the great things 
from its women folks that it has the right to expect. 
One basic fact must be observed. Girls must improve 
their health. They must be able to meet men on their 
own ground, and they can’t do this unless they have 
stronger bodies. 


Mrs. Putnam is quite right. If the girls are to shoulder 


two great employments and carry them through, they must 
be lots stronger than the general run of girls that we have 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DINNER 


Eve: YOU MAY NOT LIKE MY APPLE PIE, BUT I’M THANKFUL 


YOU CAN’T BRAG ABOUT THE KIND YOUR MOTHER USED TO 
MAKE 
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been able so far to produce. They must be at least twice 
as strong as the men. If a woman is to do a woman’s work 
of housekeeping, child-bearing and child-raising, contribute 
to make life tolerable to a husband, carry a profession 
through to a successful conclusion and be able to meet men 
on their own ground, she must indeed have a stronger body 
than is furnished her at present. It would be a help if she 
could have two bodies, one to furnish energy for her “ life 
work,” the other to meet the demands of her domestic life. 
Polygamy might furnish a solution of that sort, but it is 
bad form, and our women would not approve it. 

There are women, like Mrs. Trollope and Mrs. Stowe, 
who have been able to do two sets of things successfully, 
but they were very exceptional women. All women are 
doubtless entitled to a vocation and an avocation, and in 
the later years of life women have, or should have, plenty 
of leisure, and are much better off if they have had train- 
ing enough to do something worth while with it. But 
on the younger women contemporary feminist and suffrag- 
ist aspirations tend to make demands that are beyond 
human strength as developed at present. To wreck life 
by overloading it in youth is dreadful. Mrs. Putnam and 
all wise women must see the danger of it. 

E. S. Martin, 


A Modern Fine Art 


ROFESSORS of English composition who wish to 
drill their students in the fine art of saying nothing 
impressively should not overlook the financial columns of 
our daily newspapers, especially the weekly reviews. There 
has never been anything quite like these since the fall of 
man. Just why they are written it would be most difficult 
to say, for they furnish neither information nor diversion. 
But the fact remains that they are written in great abun- 
dance and printed with great solemnity beneath stirring 
head-lines, cunningly devised to make the unwary reader 
think that something important is coming. 
As a case in point, here is part of such a head-line from 
a recent issue of the Globe: 


THE RECOIL WILL COME WHEN THE MARKETS 
GET SUFFICIENTLY OVERBOUGHT—NO SIGNS 
THAT THIS STAGE IS IMMEDIATELY AT HAND, 
ALTHOUGH THE BULL CAMPAIGN IS BEING 
OVERDONE IN CERTAIN QUARTERS. 


Translating this head-line, we find it says that stocks will 
go down when they quit going up. Then it says that 
there are no signs that this point has been reached, except 
that there are signs in certain quarters. But how about 
the “certain quarters”? Which are they? That part of 
the head-line at least promises something definite. If 
the worthy financial writer can furnish information like 
that perhaps the space devoted to him will not have been 
in vain. But, alas, a reading of the two solid columns 
under this head reveals no further clue to these “ certain 
quarters.” It was merely a phrase for head-line purposes, 
a trap to induce the gentle reader to waste his time. 

We have no wish to interfere with the income of these 
frenzied financial scribblers, but it is impossible to quench 
the hope that they will ultimately abandon their evil ways 
and turn their talents to some more useful endeavor. 
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EW JERSEY 
went against 
suffrage nearly 
three to two, and 
will have to en- 
dure man votes 








- ~ for five years 
more unless Congress takes pity on her. 
But Congress won’t do that; not, at 
least, with the approval of our present 
President. 

It is better so, even for the suf- 
fragists, whose attention may be di- 
verted at any time to much solemner 
issues than votes for women. “ Shall 
we continue to discuss domestic con- 
cerns,” says the Tribune, “when the 
whole world is aflame and our very 
proximity carries peril?” 

Let us not continue any more than 
we can help. For our part we are, 
perhaps, blamefully loath to discuss 
anything but the great war and our 
adjustment to it, and its possible con- 
sequences. To talk unnecessarily 
about anything else seems a sort of 
profanation of a sacred _ season. 
Everywhere, here as in the other coun- 
tries, there is a vast amount of vital 
reconstruction just ahead. We don’t 
know where we are; we are going to 
find out; and when we do we shall 
be in a better position to judge 
whether various novelties, including 
women’s votes, are likely to help our 
case. 

Possibly we shall know better 
where we are when we have heard 
out the coming discussion between Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Bryan about increas- 
ing our military and naval forces. The 
President, one reads, will insist in his 
next message to Congress upon a 
practical consideration of the ques- 
tion of national defence. He is un- 





derstood to have approved army and 
navy budgets providing for an increase 
of one hundred and forty millions over 
last year’s appropriations, and he is ex- 
pected to ask Congress for this money 
and to expound the need of it. He 
wants this provision to be made, not 
sometime, but now. A year ago or 
thereabouts he took this whoie matter 
under advisement and made recom- 
mendations in a message. Nothing 
was done about it. A year is enough 
for the country to think such a matter 
over in. This time he wants something 
done. 

Mr. Bryan is flatly opposed to any 
such increase. It is inspired, he insists, 
by the measureless cupidity of the mu- 
nition makers. He says in the Com- 
moner: 


No time is to be lost; immediate 
action is necessary. Congress will 
soon meet, and when it meets this 
issue will confront it. Write to your 
Congressman; write to both your 
Senators. Tell them that this na- 
tion does not need burglar’s tools 
unless it intends to make burglary 
its business; it should not be a 
pistol-toting nation unless it is go- 
ing to adopt a pistol-toter’s ideas. 


Here is the basis for a new line-up. 
The prospect seems to be that the 
Democrats in Congress will go by a 
very large majority with the Presi- 
dent, and will pass army and navy 
bills that will satisfy him. But if Mr. 
Bryan is able to muster any consider- 
able opposition it may lead to a very 
interesting split in the Democratic 
party and later to rival definitions of 
Democratic doctrine in various par- 
ticulars by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan, 
which may next year affect many votes, 
both for nomination and election. A 
great number of Wilson Democrats 


think Mr. Bryan the most dangerous 
influence in public life. They want 
to be quit of his domination finally and 
completely, and they will welcome a 
division in Congress which will show 
just how much political influence he 
has left. 





HE land is full of voters who in 
this world-crisis want this coun- 
try to discharge its full duty to hu- 
manity. They don’t know clearly what 
that duty is, but they are ready to back 
whatever leader has the power and 
the spirit to fulfill that desire. Presi- 
dent Wilson, and no one else, has the 
power and will continue to have it for 
a year and four months longer. We 
cannot waste any of that time. We 
cannot wait until after another elec- 
tion to learn what is the feeling of 
the country and to organize it for 
possible action. When Congress meets 
we must find out where we are; find 
out who is for the United States and 
humanity; who is ready to organize, 
arm and prepare, and who is for a 
pacifistic inaction. We must also find 
out who is for America first and who 
for Germany first. 

President Wilson has the people with 
him far more than any other leader. 
His administration is for the most part 
satisfactory to most of the people. He 
called the other day for a line-up of 
all America-first Americans. He has 
come out in favor of an increase in 
military preparation, and it is evident 
that he is not in the least in awe of 
our Germany-first voters. In all meas- 
ures for national protection and asser- 
tion he will be entitled to the support 
of every one in Congress who believes 
in national protection. Party lines are 
very much blurred just now, anyway. 
In this matter of putting the country 
into a position to meet any duty there 
should be no party lines, and probably 
there will be none. If the President 
will put his foot on the hard pedal and 
strike the right note, Progressives, Re- 
publicans and hard-shell Democrats 
will all come running to the standard 
of the United States for Humanity. 

Apparently he is prepared to do that 









































very thing. No one can accuse him 
to advantage of wanting to get us into 
war, for he has hugged peace right 
along, not so tight as he gets credit 
for, but, certainly, tight enough. If 
he calls for large military and naval 
appropriations nobody can raise a scare 
of militarism at his expense, for if he 
has a fault in that direction it is that 
he has delayed his call overlong. If 
the pacifists in Congress attempt to 
talk an army bill to death or to pieces, 
as they probably will, we shall see how 
many pacifists there are in Congress 
and whom they represent, and we shall 
also see who is for the pork-barrel and 
who for the United States. There 1s 
a prospect that within the next four 
months we shall learn a great deal 
about the temper and sentiments of the 
American people, and to persons who 
believe that our nation is sound at 


heart it is a cheering prospect. 








E shall want to hear what George 
McClellan, apologist for Ger- 
many in Belgium, has to say in justi- 








THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 


fication of the execution of Miss Ca- 
vell, the English nurse. Disapproba- 
tion of the German conduct in shoot- 
ing her because she had_ helped 
Belgian and English fugitives to escape 
from Brussels has been very emphatic. 
Col. McClellan may point out that she 
broke the German rules and that her 
life was forfeit under German mili- 
tary law. He may feel that, though 
she was not in the ordinary sense a 
spy, she deserved or had lawfully in- 
curred what she got. 

It is possible to go a point farther 
and hold that, considering what hands 
she was in, Miss Cavell got off easy. 
She was shot; that was all; an honor- 
able death. Scores of Belgian women 
have been shot; hundreds of women, 
both in Belgium and France, have suf- 
fered far worse than that, and as for 
the Armenian women, we all know 
what the Kaiser’s allies have done to 
them, not merely by the hundred or 
the score, but by the hundred thou- 
sand. To shoot an Englishwoman for 
breaking German war-rules is the 
worst that Germans are at present 
to do openly in Brussels. What they 
do in secret Heaven knows, but their 
public military conduct, as General 
Joffre has pointed out, is much im- 
proved since the battle of the Marne 











warned them that they might have to 
make an accounting for their actions. 





Wé are all ready now to have Gen- 

eral Carranza disappoint expec- 
tations and demonstrate capacity to 
bring order out of the chaos in Mex- 
ico. He has got his chance; the best 
Washington could give him. He is 
having the assistance of our govern- 
ment at present, in the hope that he 
will succeed. If he does succeed, all 
right. If not, then perhaps Mexico 
will receive our assistance. Things 
are not as they were. Bryan is out 
of the State Department and fooling 
seems to be about over. 

Of capacity in any quarter to bring 
order out of the chaos of Europe 
there is as yet no sign. It is still 
“bubble, bubble, care and trouble” 
with that great chaldron. The news 
we get suffices amply for the usual 
crop of daily head-lines, but since the 
Balkans became the important news- 
source news is more unreliable than 
ever. But nobody is beaten yet, not 
even Servia. 
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Harold and His Pa 


AROLD tiptoed in and closed the 

door, though why he practised this 

superfluous deception he could not have 
told. 

“ Now that ma has gone out, father,” 
he said, “I want you to tell me some 
more about the woman-suffrage ques- 
tion. You know that’s one of the 
things they don’t dare talk about in 
school, because the teacher says we 
must be neutral in all things.” 

Harold’s father moved uneasily, rus- 
tling his paper. 

“T suppose you are sure your mother 
has gone out, Harold,” he said, trying 
to convey the impression that this was 
a matter of extraordinary indifference. 

“Yes, father—the coast is clear. You 
can go as far as you like.” 

“Hum. Well then, Harold, I will 
explain this whole matter in a few 
words. Let me begin at the beginning 
and ask you what great power it is that 
makes the machinery of government 
move in a democracy like ours.” 

“Why, father, the power of the peo- 
ple, isn’t it?” 

“Harold, you have a remarkable 
mental grasp for one of your age, ahd 
I doubt if you get it from your mother, 
either. Suppose we change your an- 
swer to the voting power; more nearly 
correct. This voting power is what 
determines the course of things. No 
stream is greater than its source; no 
government is greater than its voting 
power. Do you get me?—I mean, do 
you follow me? Never use slang, Har- 
old. It’s immoral.” 

“Yes, father, I get—I mean follow 
you.” 

“Well then, you must be willing to 
admit that among all the voters the 
most intelligent men are in the minor- 
ity.” 

“And what is a minority?” 

“Tt’s the very few, the select few. 
For instance, I am in a minority in 
this family. The minority—the very 
few like myself—are the most highly 
intelligent. In a democracy the major- 
ity rules. The result is that the gov- 
ernment is determined by the unin- 
telligent.” 

“T see, father. That’s why you would 
say that mother rules you. She is the 



































THE LESSON IN DEPORTMENT 


unintelligent majority and you are the 
intelligent minority. You have no 
show!” 

“Harold! Never use slang. You 
should properly say that I have no 
control over the machinery of home 
government, because I belong to the 
highly intelligent minority.” 

“But, father, why don’t you do some- 
thing about it? I should think if the 
intelligent few want to rule, and there 
was no other way to do it, they would 
try to become more unintelligent so 
they could get in the game—excuse me, 
so they could be the same as the others, 
and then they could rule.” 

“Tmpossible, my boy! How could I, 
for example, be more unintelligent than 
I am now?” 

“That's so, father. 
heard mother say.” 

“Hum! Well, to proceed, Harold, to 
the heart of the argument, when you 
interrupted me—” 

“Please, father, one moment. I have 
a grand idea which I read about, or 
somebody told me. It’s called—oh! pro- 
portional something, whatever that is. 
And they do it in some places. Here 
is what they do: One man who knows 
more than another man, or is worth 
more money, has two votes to the 
other man’s one. And still another man 
has three votes. Why couldn’t we 
do that?” 


That’s what I 


“My dear boy, I will explain why. 
The majority wouldn’t permit it. The) 
would always vote against it.” 

“But, father, they do it in other 
things. I heard you complaining that 
you paid more income tax than other 


men because you had more. That sys- 
tem isn’t fair.” 
“No, my boy, quite true. You are 


so bright that I don’t need to explain 
that, but let us get back to the main 
point. You see, our system is bad 
enough as it is now. What your 
mother and all hysterical and mis- 
guided women like her are trying to 
do is to make it worse by increasing 
the number of unintelligent voters and 
making the proportion between them 
and the intelligent few even greater 
than it is now.” 

“But mother says she knows more 
than you, father. She says what you 
don’t know about politics would make 
a big book.” 

Harold’s father grasped him by the 
arm, 

“ And do you believe her?” he asked, 
firmly. 

“No, father, of course not; I—er— 
I thought I heard the door open——” 

“Do you believe, my boy,” said Har- 
old’s father in a loud, unyielding voice, 
“that a woman has no right? Never 
believe that! Now run and play, as I 
must clean my golf clubs.” 
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Hearstile Desperation 

It is idle to speculate as to the 

condition of Allied courage and will, 

but if these endure, German defeat 

and a peace made by Germany’s con- 

querors can hardly be postponed be- 
yond the end of 10916.’ 

—New York Tribune. 


_ is Mr. Simonds’s opinion, no 
doubt, and as good an opinion as 
is anywhere offered. If the Allies hold 
together for six months more, he says, 
the fate of Germany will be settled. 
So the Hearst papers are working 
overtime in assaults on the Allies’ 
nerves. For example, ee Bayard 
Hale’s piece about “ U. S. Dollars for 
Russia’s Bottomless mig in the Even- 
ing Journal of October 11th. He argues 


against the credit to the Allies on the 
ground that it is a loan to Russia and 
the Germans are already in possession 
of Russia’s best assets. 

















A SAVING GRACE 


Odd that Hearst should be pro-Ger- 
man; and yet not so very odd, be- 
cause the strength of Hearst, like the 
strength of Bernard Shaw, lies in op- 
position to what most decent people 
want. As an opponent he is (moder- 
ately) interesting. As a supporter he 
is a mere embarrassment. 

It isn’t quite true, as Hale says, that 
a loan to England and France is a loan 
to Russia, and of course Germany’s 
temporary possession of Russian assets 
counts for little. The war is not over 
yet, and Russia has not yet got through 
with Germany. 


Turning the Tables 
BROWN: There is one thing I dread 


when women get control of things. 
SmitH: What’s that? 
Brown: The great flood of father- 
in-law jokes. 
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When the Country Mouse came to see the Town Mouse. 
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The contest closed on October 4th. So many thousands of manuscripts have 
been received, each one necessitating a careful reading, that our friends are 


invited to exercise all due patience. 


We shail continue to publish the stories 


accepted each week in this department until all the manuscripts have been 
passed upon; and as soon thereafter as possible the prizes will be awarded. 


Tomaso and Me 


By Graham Clark 


CAN’T talk good American way. In 
the carpet factory where I worked 
the Polacks, Sheenies and Wops talked 
any old way, and I learnt to say Ameri- 
can like them. But maybe I talk good 
enough to tell about Tomaso and me. 

Tomaso comed from Italy. For that 
the peoples in this country calls him a 
Wop. I comed from Albania. Never did 
my father lets a Wop come to our house, 
for most Albanese hates the Wops. But, 
first day I seen Tomaso I stopped hating ‘ 
all the Wops. He comed to work in the 
factory, setting patterns like me. His 
eyes looked big and soft like our little 
dog’s. His voice was like the big strings 
on my father’s harp when he pulls his 
fingers over them gentle like. He was 
like American fellas—tall with a nice 
head. His neck, where the hair comed 
down black and shiny, was like a young 
girl’s. : 

When I first seen Tomaso he was nine- 
teen. But some ways I was an old 
woman, for the hunger that pulls your 
waist in tight and the cold that makes 
your blood black comed many times to 
me—comed many times to my bunch, for 
in our house was many kids, and my 
father couldn’t makes enough money to 
buy plenty of food. So I went to work 
in the factory before the law lets me. 
The superintendent fixed it so I got the 
job all right. I said I was older than I was. 

Always I thought about the bunch at 
home, till I seen Tomaso. Then I thought 
in my mind of him—and me. One day, 
svon after Tomaso comed to the factory, 
my mother said to me: “ Maria, you're 
big enough to marry. In the old coun- 
try you would have a husband. Your 
father will go to Brooklyn and tell your 
aunt to gets you a husband. In Brook- 
lyn there’s plenty of Albanese. You will 
marry one of your own peoples.” 

I said no word back. In my mind I 
was thinking I would marry only Tomaso. 
On Sunday my father went to Brooklyn 
to speak with my aunt for a husband for 
me. We lived in New Jersey, in an old 
shack like a pig’s. Dirt and bad smell 
was everywhere. Always I wanted to 
live American way; but how could we 





gets clean with nanny-goats and chickens 
coming in the house like peoples? 

Two weeks, and my aunt comed from 
Brooklyn with a guy. He looked like a 
rat. His hair was thin like lace, and 
you could see the yellow skin in spots, 
greasy like. He was just as high as my 
little brother Stephano, fourteen. And he 
was twenty-five! 

“ Here’s Dimiter,’ 


my aunt said. “He’s 
a nice fella. He drives a team for 
Brooklyn and gets good money. His 
father has a house in the old country. 
Each year he’ll send Dimiter wine and 
oil.” 

My father gived Dimiter his hand to 
kiss. My mother said he was better than 
us, Albanese way. I said no word. At 
dinner my father said: “ Maria, you are 
engage to Dimiter. He will be my son. 
I'll give him one hundred dollars and kill 
the old nanny-goat for the wedding. All 
the Albanese and some of the Wops and 
Polacks will come and make presents.” 

In my mind I was asking, “ Where will 
you gets the hundred dollars?” I looked 
at Dimiter. He showed all crooked teeth 
when he laughed. In my mind I was 
thinking I would likes to spit in his face. 
To my mother I said: “I am too young 
to marry. Wait a year.” 

“A year!” My mother hollered and 
hit the table. “A fella don’t wants a girl 
if she’s old. You'll marry Dimiter now.” 

Something inside me got hard like a 


stone. I hated my mother—the whole 
bunch. Why should I marry the rat? 
Why shouldn’t I pick my own fella, 


American way?” 

“When will I come to marry?” Dimi- 
ter asked my father. 

My father said: “ Sunday we'll speak 
to the priest. Next Sunday will be the 
wedding.” 

Up I jumps. Two weeks and me mar- 
ried to the rat? What about Tomaso? 
Two days ago he had walked with me 
from the factory. At the bridge we 
stopped. “ You’re my little sweetheart,” 
Tomaso said, soft like. His eyes was 
shiny like dew. I got red as a pepper 
and runned away. But in my mind I was 
thinking I loved Tomaso. Sure, I would 





Albanese 


for the 


not tell my father, 
hates the Wops. 

So I remembered Tomaso’s eyes and 
voice. And I said: “I won't marry this 
guy.” My father’s shoulders went up 
high. My mother got mad like diavolo. 
The rat was yellow like sick. My aunt 
said: “ Maria’s just a young girl. Give 
her time for thinking over.” 

“No thinking over,” my father hol- 
lered. “I give Dimiter my daughter. 
Two weeks will be the wedding.” 

My mother laughed with her tongue 
out, Albanese way. More than ever she 
looked like our old nanny-goat. I stood 
higher than her and said to her face: 
“Tf I am a little girl I will stay home 
with the other kids and my father to feed 
me. If I am a woman and works for 
the bunch I will find my own fella, 
American way.” 

My father made to hit me, but I runned 
upstairs and shut the door hard. My 
aunt and the rat went away. All day I 
put nothing in my mouth. I said no word. 

Next day I set the patterns wrong. 
The boss sweared. In the evening To- 
maso walked with me. “ Why are you 
to cry?” he asked. His voice was like 
all his peoples was dead. I told him 
about the rat. He put his head high and 
his eyes looked like two pieces of fire in 
the dark. His lips got tight over his 
teeth and I seen him make hard fists. 

Then he comed close. His arm was by 
my arm. In my mind I said I would like 
to put my head on his shoulder and my 
lips to his lips. But Albanese girls don’t 
do that way till they’re married. 

“T hates Albanese! I hates Italians! 
I hates the old country!” said Tomaso. 
His voice was like a knife. “ They makes 
their girls to marry any old guy. I likes 
American way—a fella and a girl to love 
and then marry, and other peoples stay 
out of it.” 

“T will do American way,” I said. 
Tomaso’s hair rubbed my cheek; I got 
warm and happy. Only Tomaso and me. 
Just us in the world. 

“And I will do American way,” To- 
maso said in my hair. It was dark, but I 
seen his face, warm like the sunshine. 
Before I knowed, Tomaso’s lips held 
mine tight. Sure, it was wicked. Don’t 
the priest tell you so? But how could 





I help it? Tomaso was so strong—and 
we loved together. 
“We'll get married American way,” 


Tomaso said, soft like. His face was 
like fur on my face. “I have two hun- 
dred dollars from my last job. My father 








is not a poor man, and I am his only 
child. Shall it be that way, my sweet- 
heart?” 

Sure, there was a big scrap at our 
shack next day when I runned off with a 
Wop. But Tomaso and me should worry! 
We got married American way. I stopped 
the factory and made my house nice. 
One month married, and comed my father 
and mother to see me. 


LIFE: 


“Ta, like Americanos!” my mother 
said. But she didn’t laugh with her 
tongue out. She wanted to be good. I 
was her first child. My father gived his 
hand for me to kiss. “ Bless my daugh- 
ter,” he said. Then he gived his hand 
for Tomaso to kiss, and made tears to 
run out of his eyes. Then he borrow ten 
dollars from Tomaso and everything got 
all right. 


The Impulsive Mr. Jiggs 
By Roger Brown 


ARATHON JIGGS approached the 
day-clerk. “Is Mr. George Jones 
here?” he inquired. 

“He is registered here, but he’s out 
at present,” replied the clerk. “ Would 
you like to leave any message? ” 

“Thank you, I believe I will,” said 
Jiggs, reaching for the hotel stationery. He 
hastily scribbled a note, left it, sans en- 
velope, at the desk and took his departure. 

About an hour later a large, overbear- 
ing woman of the super-dreadnought type 
steamed majestically to the desk, a small 
and timid-looking individual in her wake. 
After taking the mail that had accumu- 
lated in the box she stalked imposingly 
to the elevator, accompanied by the timid 
person, who, by his conduct, appeared to 
be her husband. 

When the couple got to their room 
Mrs. George Jones sat down and scanned 
the family mail. As she read, the color 
flooded her expansive face like a sunset, 
then receded, leaving her chalky white 
with rage. Her unfortunate spouse cow- 
ered in a corner. 

Rising to her feet in all the majesty 
of her five-feet-eleven, she thrust a note 
into Jones’s hand. “Read that!” she 
commanded hoarsely. 

With amazement and fear alternately 
expressed in his weak countenance, Jones 
read the following: . 

Dear GEORGE: 

Why don’t you let me know when 
you get to town? I expected you 
yesterday. Call me up, the same old 
number, and we will have a time 


to-night. Yours as ever, 
Mary. 


* You roué!” stormed Mrs. Jones. “I 
shall institute divorce proceedings imme- 
diately. To think you have been leading 
a double life! You may expect a visit 


from my lawyer!” The door slammed 
behind her as Jones sank dazedly into a 
chair. 

As she flounced out the door of the 
hotel Marathon Jiggs again came to the 
desk. “Did Mr. Jones get my note?” 
he asked. 

“No, but his wife did,” replied the clerk. 

“His wife?” came in a gasp from 
Jiggs. “His wife? Who—let me see 
the register, please.” 

He hastily scanned the list of guests 
until he came to Jones’s name. “‘ Mr. 
George K. Jones and wife, Chicago, IIli- 
nois,’” 
thought it was George H. Jones of Pitts- 
burg. What if his wife—I must see him 
immediately.” And he hurried to the 
elevator. 

As Jones sat in his room, bewildered 
at the events of the past hour, a knock 
startled him out of his reverie. “Come 
in!” he called uneasily, expecting his 
wife’s lawyer to appear. The sight of the 
homely but benevolent face of Jiggs was 
a distinct relief. 

“ My name is Jiggs,” stated the caller— 
“Marathon Jiggs, nicknamed ‘ Mary’ at 
the university. I left a note for a friend 
of mine whom I thought was staying here, 
named George H. Jones. I understand 
that your wife got it by mistake. It is 
quite possible that she read it and mis 
understood the matter; therefore I have 
come to clear it up, if such is the case, 
and exonerate you.” 

Jones drew up a chair. “ Sit down,” he 
said, “and we will talk this over. 
My wife has just gone out to see a 
lawyer about a divorce. You have already 
done me one favor; now what,” taking 
out a checkbook, “ will you take to keep 
quiet about the facts?” 


His Journey’s End 


By Ruth Sterry 


OG enfolded the city in a drenching 
white veil. It clung to the windows 
of the Palace Hotel and shut out the 


light from the bedroom in which a man 


sat earnestly penning a letter. It seemed 


to make an effort at entrance as though 


he read incredulously, “and [ - 
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it would blot from the paper the words 
he wrote. 


“ Palace Hotel, 
Wednesday morning. 
Dear Miss Artiss [he wrote]: 

It seems strange to call you that 
when I am about to ask you to be my 
wife. Yet what can I do when I have 
seen you only once? 

You surely remember, do you not, 
that one day when you and I met and 
were held prisoners by the train wreck 
in the San Joaquin valley you said I 
might call on you when I returned to 
San Francisco after my trip to the 
Orient? But you could not have dreamed 
what your permission meant to the 
lonely, business-bound coffee merchant 
who long ago, in the poisonous lands of 
South America, had shut his heart to 
women’s smiles and had turned deaf 
ears to the music of their voices. 

Nor can I ever hope to make 
understand what it meant during the 
long journeying that followed the wreck. 
The memory of you with your cheeri- 
ness, your undaunted smile in all the 
hardship of that wreck, has brought new 
life to me. ee 

For eight months [I have dreamed of 
you day and night. During that time | 
have not once lost the picture of heated 
desert waste, the ugly wreckage of the 
train, the groaning, weeping people— 
and you, a girl with tender eyes, a smile 
of sympathy for the unluckiest devil, 
and ready resourcefulness to ease pain 
that would have done credit to an army 
nurse. I have dreamed of you in my 
home—awaiting my coming with 
radiant smile. 

And so, unable to 
simple friendship, I thought it 
write first and explain. I wanted to 
come with your permission granted after 
you knew that I love you—I love you. 
I like to write the words. 
for my wife. 

I stopped on my way from the sta- 
tion to buy all the flowers I could find 
to send with this note. I chose spring 
blossoms because they are so much like 
you. 


you 


your 


come to you in 


best to 


I want you 


I am waiting with mad impatience 
for your answer. Do not regard my love 
lightly. It springs from the unspent pas- 
sions, the unfulfilled ideals of a lifetime. 
Oh, my dear, speed your answer back 
to me. Say I may come to you—now. 


Yours to eternity, 
Joun Marste.” 


It was three o’clock in the afternoon 
before the fog lifted. It vanished before 
the piercing rays of the bright spring 


(Continued on page 878) 
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A Little Bit of All Sorts 


F twinkling toes were an inspiration to criti- 
cism, the caustic art certainly should thrive 
in New York. The proportion of energy ex- 
pended on girl-and-music shows compared with 
the amount devoted to those of purely dra- 
matic intent is so great that the theatrical 
reviewer who wishes to serve his readers is 
often tempted to wonder whether his early 
education shouldn’t have been directed principally to anatomy 
and hosiery. Even in this province of stage art criticism has 
its value, as is shown by the fact that the Sun comments on 
the Winter Garden show (reprinted in last week’s LiFe) caused 
Mayor Mitchel to take action which is said to have materially 
improved the character of that entertainment. 


HE carpentered drama has two good expositions in “ Abe 
and Mawruss ” and “ Our Mrs. McChesney.” The former 
is built to continue the vogue of the cloak-and-suit trade part- 
ners, Potash and Perlmutter, and the latter to give theatrical 
life to the plucky female drummer introduced to the public in 
literary form by the stories of Edna Ferber. They are not 
so much plays, in the way of telling connected stories, as 
character studies and episodes strung together to amuse. They 
are, in fact, vaudeville sketches, amplified to fill an evening 
and dignified into plays by being divided into acts. Consider- 
ing the nature of the material from which they are derived, 
it is remarkable that the dramatic authors could give the 
stories any continuity whatever. The lack of plot in both 
cases makes the interest flag before the final curtain. 

“ Abe and Mawruss” loses a good part of the interest that 
attached to the earlier play drawn from the Montague Glass 
stories, because Mr. Alex Carr, who impersonated Perlmutter 
so artistically, is absent from the present cast. Mr. Barney 
Bernard is still Abe Potash, which means, as before, a perfect 
stage realization of that Jewish merchant, who was evidently 
drawn from life. With Mr. Tannen’s Perlmutter weakened 
to a supporting role, Abe becomes practically a star part. The 
many other characters that Mr. Glass picked from the cloak- 
and-suit trade and its connections, business, social and domes- 
tic, are all well done, and the result is an amusing and faith- 
ful study of one phase of New York life. 


HBS FHEESSDSS 


N the other case Ethel Barrymore is successful in substituting 
her own personality for any preconceived notions one might 
have had of Edna Ferber’s Emma McChesney. In the case of 
Abe Potash, perhaps Mr. Bernard has changed his own per- 
sonality to fit the part no more than Ethel Barrymore has, but 
he had the good fortune exactly to fit the role as it was drawn 
by the author. Ethel Barrymore is delightful in her new 
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comedy role, and there is no doubt that she could go out on 
the road and sell large orders of petticoats, but it would be 
through her personal charm rather than through the business 
ability of the Emma McChesney of the Ferber stories. She 
brings out the feminine side of the character and its sense of 
humor, but the Emma of the stories was in some ways made 
of sterner stuff. A play or a stage character drawn from a 
book should be regarded absolutely and without regard to its 
source, and, so viewed, Ethel Barrymore’s present creation 
shows her to better advantage than anything she has done for 
a long time. Comedy is her forte. The cast is good, and, in 
spite of the play’s lack of continuity, the entertainment is 
highly diverting. 


SB BSED EDPRDS 


T’S a pity authors and composers can’t write their best things 
last. If Franz Lehar had given us “ Alone at Last” be- 
fore he wrote “ The Merry Widow” it would not have had to 
suffer by comparison with the earlier work. Judged on its 
own merits, it is a delightful example of the Viennese operetta, 
well staged and well sung, good enough in these particulars 
to excuse a rather commonplace libretto. 


- “Mrs. Boltay’s Daughters,’ adapted from the Hungarian 

of Eugen Heltai by Marion Fairfax, there is just a sugges- 
tion of Brieux’s “ The Three Daughters of M. Dupont,” both 
dealing with the eternal problem in a family of sisters, but from 
very different points of view. The Hungarian has no message 
to deliver, and as a play is not important in its story or in 
the method of telling it. It is chosen as a vehicle to carry 
Rita Jolivet to stardom. While the lady has a striking per- 
sonality and plays with ease and finish, there is nothing in 
her present impersonation of the daughter who has been the 
support of her family through her relations with an admirer 
to justify her new professional eminence. In fact, the perfor- 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA 


mance of Antoinette Walker in the rdle 
of the heroine’s phenomenally ingénue 
younger sister, made quite as deep an im- 
pression on the audience. 

“Mrs. Boltay’s Daughters” is well 
staged, but as a play it seems a rather 
negative proposition without real reason 
for existence in these strenuous times. 


HERE’S nothing negative about “ The 
Mark of the Beast,” by Georgia 
Earle and Fanny Cannon. It is a posi- 
tive and double-barreled argument in 
favor of forgiving the erring wife, double- 
barreled because in the play are two err- 
ing wives and husbands who forgive 
them. There’s no setting forth of the 
double-standard injustice, but a purely 
feminine plea that just because a wife 
makes one misstep, for the reason that 
her husband does not neglect his business 
to look after her amusements, he should 
forgive her and take pains to provide her 
amusements himself instead of letting 


someone else. This seems to be based 
on the same legal principle that allows a 
dog one bite before he’s considered a dan- 


gerous animal. Metcalfe. 


ae Naat 7 


Astor.—* Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” by Mr. 

George M. Cohan and others. Humorous 
treatment of religious and prohibition re- 
vival methods, with the inspiration derived 
ow the career and technique of Billy Sun- 
ay. 

Bandbox.—The Washington Square Players. 
An interesting experiment in co-operative 
management with four playlets done in an 
original way by company of semi-amateurs. 

Belasco.— The Boomerang,” by Messrs. 
Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes. Cleverly 
staged and admirably acted comedy based on 
the methods of some medical practitioners. 

Booth.—Mr. E. H. Sothern in “ The Two 
Virtues,” by Alfred Sutro. Not important 
but witty comedy of English life very agree- 
ably presented. 

Candler.—* The House of Glass,’”’ by Max 
Marcin. Drama of police and criminal com- 
plications, well acted and telling an absorbing 
story. 

Casino.—“ The Blue Paradise.” The best 
of the Viennese operettas done here for a 


= time. 
entury.—Mr. Ned Wayburn’s “ Town 
Topics.” Big and diverting girl-and-music 
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show, with special attention paid to the at- 
tractiveness of the young persons of the 
chorus. 

Comedy.—Rita Jolivet in “ Mrs. Boltay’s 
Daughters.”” See above. 

Cort.—* The Princess Pat,” by Messrs. 
Victor Herbert and Henry Blossom. Agree- 
able and amusing comic operetta, well ren- 
dered and thoroughly American in presenta- 
tion, 

Eltinge—“ Fair and Warmer,” by Mr. 


Avery Hopwood. Notice later. 


Empire.—Mr. William Gillette reappearing 
in his former successes. 

Forty-fourth Street.—Closed. 

Forty-eighth Street. — Julia Arthur in 
“The Eternal Magdalene,” by Mr. Robert 
McLaughlin. Notice later. 

Fulton.—“ Sherman Was Right,” by Mr. 
Frank Mandel. Notice later. 

Gaiety.—*‘ Young America.”” Diverting and 
well-done but sketchy little comedy dealin 
with the trials and tribulations of a boy an 
his dog. 

Globe.—“ Chin-Chin.” Messrs. Montgomery 
and Stone, always funny in their perennial 
and elaborately presented musical extrava- 
ganza, “ Chin-Chin.” 

Harris.—*“ Rolling Stones.” The careers 
and final success of two youthful adventurers 
amusingly recorded in comedy drama. 

Hippodrome. — “‘ Hip-Hip-Hooray.”’ Spec- 
tacle, ballet, expert skating and vaudeville 
features combined in one big show. 

Hudson.—* Under Fire.” The present war 
inspiring a drama in which the trenches and 
the hospital are used to good effect. Inter- 
esting and well done. 

Knickerbocker.—Moving-picture plays pre- 
tentiously done, with well-known actors in the 
leading réles. 

Liberty—“ The Birth of a Nation.’”” The 
biggest and most impressive of the American 
moving-picture dramas. Deals in spectacular 
fashion with the reign of terror under the 
Ku Klux Klan and other episodes that marked 
the close of the Civil War. 

Little—Closed. 

Longacre.—* The Girl Who Smiles.” Comic 
operetta of the Viennese type, although os- 
tensibly from the French and German. Well 
done. 

Lyceum.—Ethel Barrymore in a dramatiza- 
tion of some of the Edna Ferber episodes in 
the life of a business woman under the title 
“Our Mrs. McChesney.”’ See above. 

Lyric.—* Abe and Mawruss,” by Montague 
Glass and Roi Cooper Megrue. See above. 

Manhattan Opera House.—The Boston Op- 
era Company in repertory of grand operas, 
with Pavlowa ballets. Notice later. 

Punch and Judy.—Closed. 

Republic.—* Common Clay,”? by Mr. Cleves 
Kinkead. Jane Cowl and essrs. John 
Mason and Russ Whytall the principal mem- 
bers of a company giving a fine performance 
of an interesting drama with the unjust law 
of sex as its theme. 

Maxine Elliott’s—‘ Quinneys’,” by Mr. 
H. A. Vachell. Charming comedy, with its 
background the domestic and business side of 
the trade in antiques as carried on in Eng- 
land. Well interpreted by company of Brit- 
ish actors. 

Playhouse. — Grace George in Langdon 
Mitchell’s “The New York Idea.” ery 
clever American comedy, excellently acted 
and with a most congenial part for the star. 

Princess.—Mr. George Nash in “‘ The Mark 
of the Beast,” by Georgia Earle and Fanny 
Cannon. See above. 

Thirty-ninth Street. — “The Unchastened 
Woman,” by Mr. Louis Anspacher, Stagey 
but interesting drama, well done by good 
company headed by Emily Stevens and Mr. 
Reeves-Smith. 

Vitagraph.—* The Battle Cry of Peace.” 
Moving-picture argument showing granhically 
what might happen to us if we fail to take 
steps to defend ourselves against invasion by 
a foreign enemy. 

Winter Garden. —‘‘ The World of Pleas- 
ure.” Typical Winter Garden show, whose 
early offenses against modesty are reported to 
have been corrected by the authorities. 
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O finish reading Sinclair Lewis’s clean, fog-free, followed- 
through story of young America, “ The Trail of the 
Hawk” (Harper, $1.35), on the very evening when the Red 
Sox have won the fourth straight game and the world’s title 
from the Phillies makes it very hard not to speak of young 
Lewis’s having swung at a bit of life that cut the plate just 
in front of his nose and rapped out a three-bagger. The 
book—Mr. Lewis’s second novel—is a complete surprise. For 
from the author of “ Our Mr. Wrenn” one had hoped for 
happy whimsicality, but had rather dreaded Locke-ishness. 
But here, in this crisp, colloquial, truth-enjoying, plot-despising 
story of a young Minnesota-Norwegian-American (the hy- 
phens are mine) we have a first-hand report of life—a youth- 
ful but virile study of youth and virility. 


ITERARY gourmets are hereby notified that a new and 
enjoyably Sidgwicky novel by Ethel Sidgwick is out. 
Incidentally, epicures who have not yet sampled Miss Sidg- 
wick’s work are advised to do so without further postpone- 
ment. Her stuff is deceptive at first; still and pale like good 
Rhenish. But one soon discerns the flavor of it and gets, 
chapter by chapter, the heady certainty of its having been 
pressed from the authentic grapes of human living. The 
new book is called “ Duke Jones” (Small, Maynard, $1.35) 
and gives us the story-portrait of an “ among those present ” 


sort of chap who meets the heroine on her honeymoon and - 


gets drawn, through her and her husband’s friendliness, into 
the intricate affairs of their family connection. The inner 
quality of Jones himself and the viridical variousness of the 
book’s many characters are brought out with all the deft 
effectiveness of Miss Sidgwick’s apparent indirection. 


HIS paragraph begs leave to introduce to you a new pub- 
lisher as well as a new book—Mr. Alfred A. Knopf, 
who is proposing to specialize in Russian and other trans- 
lations and whose books may be known at any range up to 
a thousand yards by the brilliant blue of their paper jackets. 
One of Mr. Knopf’s first publications is a new, good-looking 
and serviceable edition of Prince Kropotkin’s fine lectures 
on Russian literary history and characteristics, delivered at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, in 1901, and now long and 
undeservedly (for these literary commentaries are not only 
informing, they are actually human) out of print. “ Ideals 
and Realities in Russian Literature” (Knopf, $1.50) the 
book is called. 


Fain new edition—a simple, dignified, comforting 

piece of book-making—is of Havelock Ellis’s “ Affirma- 
tions” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75). Ellis published these es- 
says—the book contains papers upon Nietzsche, Zola, Huys- 
mans, Cassanova and St. Francis of Assisi—in 1897, a time 


when little was known of some of these men in England, 
when some of them still lived, and when Ellis was himself 
little known or looked upon with virtuous horror as a sort 
of moral Bob Ingersoll. In consequence the book was little 
read at the time, and now that the value of the running com- 
ment upon life, morals, art and honesty that accompanies these 
biographical sketches has been brought home to us, the 
sketches themselves are in some respects out-dated. But 
there is free gold for the panning in the book. 


OUIS JOSEPH VANCE has come back to the verbal 
movies in his new novel “ Nobody” (Doran, $1.25). 
What are the verbal movies? Stories (reeled off with a 
frenetic film-like flicker) in which just as much happens as 
possible and just as little comment is made as may be. Mr. 
Vance made his first hit—‘‘ The Brass Bowl’’—as a verbal 
movie writer. That was about the time that De Morgan's 
“Joseph Vance” came out, and for a time things were very 
mixed. The highbrows couldn’t understand De Morgan's 
masterpiece being a best seller. The movie public thought 
“ De Morgan ” was an unsuccessful early work by their favor- 
ite. Later on Mr. Vance risked his standing by writing a 
couple of real novels himself. But no one will remember 
that when they have once followed his new movie-heroine 
down the wrong scuttle into “ Nobody’s” adventures. 


x. one who cares, for a change, to try a well-made 
Arctic sauce with his love interest will find it in 
Edwin Balmer’s “ A Wild Goose Chase” (Duffield, $1.25). 
This is the story of a rescue expedition, organized by a 
wealthy suitor of the heroine in the hope of dispelling her 
changeless trueness to a four-year-lost explorer-lover whom 
she had met a few weeks before he set out for the pole. Its 
love interest is canned. But its action in the Arctic is fresh- 
killed, its polar ice is not artificial and its Esquimaux have 
some flavor, 
J. B. Kerfoot. 
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AERONAUTIC 
“TRYING FOR A HIGHER ALTITUDE” 
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An Unusual Trip 


HAVE friends who travel a great 

deal more than I, but who have 

apparently no greater number of 

friends than I possess, yet they tell 

me it is very seldom they take a long 
trip without meeting some friend on the 
train, while I, as a rule, never meet a 
friend while journeying. 


The other day while making a hurried 
trip west I met with an exception to my 
usual experience ; and what a wonderful 
exception it was! The fact is, I cannot 
help telling about it. 


I had no more than boarded the train 
when I met my old friend Hollister of 
Kansas City. Way back in 1890 we were 
interested together in the elevator busi- 
ness. When I sold my stock to Hollister 
it was after a long period of worry for 
both of us. Business had been bad and 
the going to the wall of one of the largest 
banks of the state of Missouri made us 
financially and in every other way very 
shaky. I was none too well, but Hollister 
was “all in,” as is the saying. He was 
unable to think, he could not sleep, he was 
nervous, he had brain fag, he could not 
digest his food ; there was not a function 
he could perform with any satisfaction or 
success ; no doubt he believed that he was 
losing his mind. I, in my own heart, be- 
lieved that Hollister was slowly dying. I 
was not alone in this belief that he could 
not live another three months. 


When, therefore, I met him the other 
day, looking better in health and better 
in physique—in fact, an unusually virile 
man as well as in a most exuberant-state 
of mind and body, as though he had been 
reborn (he is past sixty years of age) I 
could not help asking for the secret of his 
renewed youth. 


It took Hollister but a minute to say, 
“T owe my regeneration and life to Swo- 
boda, who, through teaching me the sim- 
ple principles and secret of evolution and 
how to use them, has recreated me in 
body and mind, and made me better in 
every way than I had ever been in my 
youth, and all this after I had been told 
by specialists that nothing could give me 
health.” 


Said Hollister, “ When I think of my 
physician telling me to travel and to quit 
business, which, by the way, was going 
to the wall because of my inability to run 
itin my poor state of mind and body, and 
When I think of thus being practically 
sentenced to complete ruin, so to speak, 





BY W. W. WASHBURN 


and when at the same time I realize my 
present condition of rejuvenation, I 
awoke to a greater and greater apprecia- 
tion of Conscious Evolution and its won- 
derful possibilities for the human race.” 

He said, “ Swoboda taught me not only 
how to rebuild myself, but also -how to 
continue my life and evolution where na- 
ture left off. In my case, he improved 
upon nature, and I have since learned 
that he has done as much for thousands 
of others—men and women of every age 
and condition.” 


Continuing, Hollister said, “It was a 
red-letter day in my life when I heard of 
Swoboda from the publisher of the lar- 
gest newspaper in Missouri—a friend 
who had learned from experience as well 
as from others of the wonderful success 
of Conscious Evolution.” 


As can be seen, Hollister could not say 
enough in praise of the renewer of his 
life and fortune. Naturally, I became in- 
terested, for I am getting along ir years, 
and have, mistakingly, like most human 
beings, come to expect weakness as inevi- 
table, in consequence of gaining in years. 


When my friend assured me I could, 
through Conscious Evolution, be made 
young again, I indeed became interested 
and eager for the demonstration. I took 
Alois P. Swoboda’s address, which, by 
the way, is 1388 Aeolian Building, New 
York City, and obtained his booklet by 
mail a few weeks ago. I at once started 
to use his method, and now can compre- 
hend why Hollister was so enthused with 
delight in the new life, for I, also, am 
growing younger, stronger, happier, more 
energetic, and more virile by leaps and 
bounds. It is a fact that one must ex- 
perience this new and better life which is 
produced through Conscious Evolution if 
one is to comprehend what is being 
missed without it. 


When I met Hollister on the train it 
was an unusual trip and a wonderful day 
for me. It was a wonderful day for Hol- 
lister when his newspaper friend led him 
to Conscious Evolution, and I need but 
hint to the readers of Lire—let this be 
a wonderful day for you. Get in touch 


with Swoboda, and obtain his booklet—it | 


will cost you nothing, and may start you 
on the road to a new and better life. 
Swoboda will send this booklet to any one 
for the asking. I know it is his aim to 
help as many as possible. This booklet 
explains his new and unique theory of the 


body and mind, and, no doubt, it will 
prove interesting to every one as it did to 
me. It gave me a better understanding of 
myself than I obtained from a college 
course. It startled, educated, and en- 
lightened me. It explains the human body 
as I believe it never has been explained 
before. Moreover, it tells of the dangers 
and after-effects of exercise and of ex- 
cessive deep breathing. 


What Hollister said to me seemed too 
good to be true. What I say, no doubt, 
seems to be too good to be true, but Swo- 
boda has a proposal which every one 
should consider and thus learn that noth- 
ing which is said about Conscious and 
Creative Evolution is too good to be true. 


In concluding this statement I cannot 
refrain from mentioning the fact that I 
now have pleasure in work and in a stren- 
uous life, and I whistle, hum and sing; 
where formerly I always wore a frown 
(according to the evidence of my family) 
I now, as my friends say, always wear 
a smile. 


oe 


Interesting Observations 


Recent observations have called atten- 
tion to the fact that seven men out of 
every ten who weigh less than 150 pounds 
and who are more than 5 feet 10 inches 
tall have active tuberculosis in some de- 
gree. This only emphasizes. the conclu- 
sions at which keen observers have ar- 
rived — that tuberculosis is much more 
prevalent than the human race is willing 
to admit. Hundreds of physicians have 
tuberculosis and do not suspect it. Is it 
any wonder, therefore, that the average 
layman does not know what is the cause 
of his langtidness, depression or nerv- 
ousness ? 


It is fortunate, however, that physi- 
cians at last are learning that the body 
makes its own antitoxins and serums for 
the express purpose of destroying germs 
of all character which enter or invade the 
organism. Physicians are learning that 
the body is a self-maintaining institution 
and that its ability to maintain itself. de- 
pends upon the discipline the cells receive 
in harmony with the physiologjcal limits 
of each individual organism. Discipline 
creates reactions and increases the molec- 
ular action. This means the production 
of greater energy and greater efficiency, 
mental and physiological. 


The address of Alois P. Swoboda is 
1388 Aeolian Building, New York, N.Y. 
Advt. 
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Taking No Chances 


“ Ain’t you rather young to be left in 
charge of a drug store?” 

“ Perhaps; what can I do for you?” 

“Do your employers know it’s danger- 
ous to leave a mere boy like you in 
charge of such a place?” 

“I am competent to serve you, madam.” 

“Don’t you know you might poison 
some one?” 

“ There is no danger of that, madam; 
what can I do for you?” 

“Think I had better go to the store 
down the street.” 

“T can serve you just as well as they 
can and as cheaply.” 

“Well, you may give me a two-cent 
stamp, but it doesn’t look right.” 

—Toronto Mail and Empire. 





“Your wife’s dinner parties are al- 
ways beautiful affairs.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Cumrox. “ At first 
people didn’t seem to want to come to 
’em, but I guess mebbe the high cost of 
living is making a difference.” 

—Washington Star. 











SUSCEPTIBLE 
“HOW IN THE WORLD DID YOU EVER 
COME TO HAVE THE GOUT?” 
‘DUNNO, DOC, BUT I S’POSE IT’S FROM 
PAINTING THOSE THANKSGIVING  PIC- 
TURES.” 


My Love Story 


A lady of sagacity and beautiful audacity 
once had the pertinacity to ask me, 
at her door: 

“Tf I can find a minister who is not bold 
or sinister—why should I stay a 
spinister—and you a bacheldore? ” 


It was no time for puttering or stam- 
mering or stuttering, and so I has- 
tened, uttering as fast as I could 
speak: 

“Had I a home Colonial, with furnish- 
ings baronial, I might feel matrimo- 
nial—but NOT on six a week.” 


She laughed and said quite cynical: 
“Well, you’re the very pinnacle of 
everything that’s finical ”—but I said 
nothing more. 

And thus we found no minister, and I 
moved off to Finisterre, and she is 
still a spinister, and I’m a bacheldore. 

—Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 





“WELL, how did your ticket come out 
in the primaries? ” 

“ Crooked methods beat us,” answered 
the Punkville candidate. ‘ We were fix- 
ing to offer two dollars for votes and 
the other side came along offering five. 
It’s a heavy blow to reform.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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The enthusiasm for France inspired 
‘ by Lafayette is re-inspired by Perrier. 








HEN Pascal said that 

the stream is always 
purest at its source, he unwit- 
tingly wrote a testimonial in 
advance for Perrier. Every. drop 
of sparkling Perrier Water is 
bottled at the gushing, bubbling 
Perrier Spring. And there is 
something irresistibly appealing 
to refined taste in the fact that 
the brilliance of Perrier is 
entirely a natural brilliance. 


Perrier is: bottled at the Springs in the South of 
France amidst the glorious French vineyards. There 
is no saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why 
it combines so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 


N.B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of 
lemon in the early morning is invaluable in gout 
and uric acid troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 








For a high-class 
High-ball — say 
PERRIER 





Bubbling with its 
own Carbonic Gas. 





Obtainable at all high-class Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers. WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 1158 Broadway, New York. & 
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This is the Picture 
of a Kindly Man 


It is Velvet Joe, the genial philosopher of 
the pipe. 


His outlook on life is that of a man who 
loves his fellows—who has faith’ in them— 
and who believes in gentle words and cheery 
helpfulness. 


And why is Velvet Joe kindly and cheerful ? 


Because, to a naturally sunny disposition, he 
has added the wisdom and ripeness of years. 
As Velvet Joe says: “Ev’rything, good or bad, 


gets mo’ so with age. Thar ain’t even no fool like 
an ole fool.” ' 


This is the Picture 
of a Kindly Tobacco 


‘It is VELVET—the smoothest smoking 


tobacco. 


Like Velvet Joe, it hails from Kentucky— 
the land of many good things—but none 
better than the rich Kentucky Burley, the 
choicest leaves of which go into the blending 


of VELVET. 
Like Velvet Joe, VELVET tobacco owes its 


pleasant mellowness to the improvement that comes 
only with age. 


For VELVET tobacco is ripened for two years, 
during which anything resembling “bite” is removed 
and the tobacco is mellowed into a fragrant, full- 
flavored quality that justifies its claim of “The 
Smoothest Smoking Tobacco.” 


You must have good tobacco to start with, and 
age to improve it and make it “mo’ so.” 


VELVET is right tobacco to begin with and the 
years of ageing mature and mellow it. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition’s highest award—The Grand Prix 
—has been awarded to VELVET ‘‘for its superior quality.’’ 


10c Tins 


5c Metal-lined Bags Ls Pris Meyer Ib. : 
One Pound Glass Humidors < G, 









































The Funny Fellows 


Funny people here below! 
For only hear ’em cry: 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow, 
But keep your powder dry! ” 


We race for fame and worldly pelf 
’Neath cloudless skies, or dim; 

It’s “ Love your neighbor as yourself, 
But—train your guns on him!” 


Good brethren all, for peace we call— 
In love we live and die. 
But—“ Strengthen every fort and wall, 
And keep your powder dry!” 
. —The Editor. 


Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott’s Bitters are appetiz- 


ing and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. 
Cc. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 


A Real Reason for Grief 
“Poor Jeannette is still grieving over 
her husband's death.” 
“Yes; one would almost think he had 
taken his money to Heaven with him.” 
—Kansas City Star. 
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ative Ry Kt were pure and w olesome. 
féisjouy néw package for the kiddies of 


inade especially to meet this want 
Goudie mother. Box 25 cents. 


For sale by 6000 agents through- 
out the U. S. eal ws our Sian. 


K & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 


WEBBER'S si” ALASKA JACKET 
The Original Coat Sweater—In continuous use 


i 1897. _ D pen for duck 
"tase, Suitable for al outdoor we, i 


Wool and Hand Knit. Price, $5.00. Book- 
let, “’ The Need The Make The Price” tells 
all about it. Yours for a postcard. Address 
Geo. F. Webber, Mfr., 
418 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Sailed on the Websterian 


The bank cashier, disguised, was board- 
ing the steamer with his loot when he 
noticed a man standing by the rail who 
looked like a detective. 

“Do you think that when he sees me 
on the seas he will seize me?” he asked 
of his accomplice. 

“T apprehend you need not apprehend 
that he will apprehend you,” responded 
the other comfortingly. 

—Boston Transcript. 


BACARDI Makes The Perfect 
Cocktail, Rickey or Highball. Try It! 


THE minister of a small Missouri town 
called the grocer on the telephone the 
other day and gave him the following 
order: 

“ Send a dollar's worth of meat out to 
my house. If there is no one at home, 
just poke it through the keyhole.” 

—Harper’s Weekly. 
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HER HEART 
“ THEY THINK I'M HERE FOR LIFE” 
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A Fownes sign on 


the counter of the 
retailer is a good sign 
that the gentleman 
behind the counter 
wants your “‘return’”’ 
trade. 


The glove dealer who 
has confidence in 
Fownes gloves knows 
from experience that 
Fownes gloves do not 
disappoint. 











Your confidence is 
merited by that kind 


of a dealer. 
be wal 














‘ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 


nA Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N.Y. 
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Rhymed Reviews 


The Lost Prince 


(By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
The Century Co.) 


AMAVIA’S hardy mountaineers 
Still mourned their hero, slain or 











banished, » 
Though full five hundred cruel years | FFANY oe QO 
Had passed since gallant Ivor van- , . we 
p ished. 
They dreamed that soon,—they knew 1916 BLUE Book 
J not when— 
Perchance to-day, perchance to-mor- A CaTALoGUE- Nor ILLUSTRATED 
row, 
Their own true prince would come JEWELRY 
again 
To save the land from war and PEARLS 
sorrow ;— DIAMONDS 


ea 


WATCHES 
STATIONERY 
CLOCKS 
SILVER 


That one of Ivor’s blood, unknown, 
Obscurely bred and safely shielded, 
Again should mount Samavia’s throne 
And grasp the sword his fathers 
— wielded. 





In London, Marco Loristan 

Half guessed, with boyish exaltation, 
His exiled father’s noble plan 

For chained Samavia’s liberation. 


st 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. THE TIFFANY 
BLUE Book WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Perhaps the ancient tales were true— 
The Prince should ride and God 
would speed him! 
He took the oath to dare and do 
Whene’er his country’s cause should 
need him, 


Fiera AVENUE &37 "STREET 
New YORK 
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HOUBIGANT 


QUELQUES FLEURS 





j 

j 

| Flowers in abun- | = Te =< — : 

| dance—a plentiful - BURROWES Cedar Chest 
| 


harvest of the flow- Math-proof, Dust-proof. $100 DOWN 
ers of France—that 
is the impression 
conveyed by the odor of QUELQUES 
FLEURS, It is as though from these flowers 
had been extracted the sweetest scents and 
stored up in the ateliers of Houbigant, 


So, braving dungeon, steel and cord, 
’Twas Marco bore the word of won- 
der 
That bade the Forgers of the Sword 







































Paris, to be so delightfully presented by him 
in this odor —QUELQUES FLEURS. 














| 
: | 
| Arise and cleave their chains asunder. 


The realm was freed from grief and 

























shame, ’ 
The woman who uses QUELQUES FLEURS The people cheered, the trumpets gprs... 
seems always to be standing in a world of | | ali at factory prices. FREE TRIAL. Size 45 
— ar || BURROWES Red Cedar HALL CHEST sans 
I} At dealers and our stores To greet his king young Marco came — | qutty pays ter tent ty caving .- > Protests ture, teathene, ern -_ 
, moths, mice, aust an m , an } for generations. andsome, massive 
s Exact Talcum Powder Before the throne he knelt, astounded. ae aint a. eho 
— S aa - a... Water The E. T. BURROWES CO., 742 South St.. Portland, Me 
R ac! nvelopes I a - 
Face Pi ‘ . 
es to — ie f this perf For, girt with gold and weapon-shine 
e ttle oO} 1s im ° 
tn payed cccsigt of 25 conse. His father stood, the crowned sur- EVE DORRE! 
2g i Do you know her? @ Have you met her? 
— PARK & TILFORD rr Fe . If not you have yet to make the acquaintance of one 
on: NEW YORK Of proud Samavia’s royal line, ¢ the moet fxauisite creations of modern fiction. 
ie Sole Agents for the a And he himself was young Prince ee Soe ee oe Sees ree $1.35 
LY. United States and Canada : fica E V E D oO R R E t net 
ditt Cilia At DUTTON’S, 681 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 



























ture of the lens. 





1/300th of 


a second. 














No. 1 Autographic 
KODAK, Special 


Small enough to go in 
the pocket—conveniently. 


A shutter with a speed of 1/300 


of a second, and of sufficient size 


to utilize the full working aper- 


And the lens 


has more than speed, it has qual- 
ity—and, what is equally impor- 
tant in a small camera, asufficient 
length of focus to avoid distor- 
tion. 


Pictures 2% x 3% inches 


Price with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat 


Lens, f, 6.3, - - - - $45.00 


All Kodak Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
' ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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A Disappointment; Except to 
Germans 


EORGE McCLELLAN has been to 
Belgium and made his report on it. 
What the Germans have done in Bel- 
gium, as elsewhere, seems to George 
about right. 
It seems to run in the McClellan blood 
to disappoint expectations. But, of 


course, Col. McClellan must be giving 
full satisfaction to the Germans, and if 
they win they ought to save something 
good for him. 








Form 
RM is the shape that substance assumes at somebody’s will. 





Substance is always 


there, its volume the same. Form determines what it shall accomplish. 
This is true mentally as well as physically. The substance of Shakespeare’s 
“ Antony and Cleopatra” lies in Plutarch. Shakespeare reformed it into a masterpiece. 
The substance of the Brooklyn Bridge and that of St. Peter's Church in Rome were once 


inchoate iron and steel and mute stone. 


Now they both speak to the world in the in- 


spiring vocabulary of lofty art. It is their form that tells the story. What the human 
mind takes in and what it gives out are the same in volume. It is the personality that 
reforms it. The substance of the Greeks has vanished from time, but the forms they 


left are imperishable. In short, it isn’t what you do, but the way you do it, that counts. 














(0) American Sunday Magazine. 








































The Most Remarkable Love Story Ever Written 


THE THREE LAWS AND THE GOLDEN RULE 
is the sequel of *‘ Primordial.’? Two young people, 
a girl and a boy shipwrecked in infancy on a desert 
island, do not meet until they are twenty years old. 
Previous to having met neither had ever seen a 
human being before. Naturally, their modes of 
living are extremely primitive and in this unusual 
story Morgan Robertson tells of their awakening 
to the immutable laws of Nature. It’s an idyll 


This is only one of thirty-five wonderful stories of Love, 
Adventure, Mystery and Humor in the new four-volume 
edition ot Morgan Robertson. Today all that remains of 
this great American genius is a memory and the ambi- 
tion of two big magazines to put Morgan Robertson in 
his place in American literature and to give his widow 
a fair return from the literary efforts of her husband— 
a recognition that had been denied until this plan was 
launched. You can help this plan of recognition. You 


WHAT THEY SAY OF THESE BOOKS 


“T hold a high opinion of 
Morgan Robertson’s work. 
Please enter my subscription 
for your new edition.” 
—ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


“No American writer has 
ever written better short sto- 
ries than Morgan Robertson.”’ 

—IRVIN COBB. 


“His stories are 5u/ly—his 

sea is foamy and his men 

have hair on their chests.’’ 
—BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


“T have always regarded 
Morgan Robertson as the 
ablest writer of sea stories in 
this country.”—REX BEACH. 


“Few of our contemporary 
authors so richly deserve the 
honor of a collected edition as 
Morgan Robertson, who was 
one of our real story tellers.’’ 


—JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


A master of his art. No 
lover of real stories can afford 
to miss reading Morgan Rob- 
ertson.”” 


—RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


“The very ocean ought to 
rise up and bow to Morgan 
Robertson for his faithful 
portraiture of itself and _ its 
people.”"—-RUPERT HUGHES. 


“* Morgan Robertson has written some of the greatest sea stories 


of our generation.”! —GEORGE HORACE LORIMER, 
(Editor, Saturday Evening Posi.) 









of young love. With mother instinct the girl 
has made a crude doll out of a piece of wood 
and a few rags. The man objects to this rival 
for her affections and his attempt to destroy the 
doll is their first quarrel, In the unfolding drama of 
their existence is focused the passions, the virtues, 
the joys and sorrows that have marked the race 
of man in his struggle from the cave days through 
the ages of time, 


can make these four handsomely bound volumes of Mor- 
gan Robertson’s stories yours if you send us your sub- 
scription now for Metropolitan and McClure’s. We 
will pay for the books. We will pay the carriage 
charges on them. We will pay Mrs. Robertson a 
generous royalty if you will pay for the magazines 
just what they would cost you at the newsstands, and 
you may pay for your subscription in easy monthly 
payments. 


How You Can Get The 4 Books FREE / 


The 35 Morgan Robertson stories, embracing his best 4 Lit 
work, are in four handsome cloth-bound volumes—over 10-14-15 
I,000 pages—over 300,000 words printed in new 
easy-to-read type—titles stamped in gold. You 7 METRO- 
need send only ten cents now with this coupon. an 
After that, one dollar a monthforfour months 7 ee We. 
to pay for the magazines, and that'sall! The : 
books are yours FREE. Jf you wish to 
pay all at once, send only $3.75. If you 
prefer full leather binding, send $5.75. 


I enclose ten 
cents. Please send 
me Morgan Robert 
son's new stories in 4 


We recommend this edition to volumes, ond. ent my 
boo i subscription to Metropolitan 
k were. ane gee = may be and McClure’s, each for 1 
sent to erent TESSES. months.. I promise to pay one 
dollar a month for four* months for 


If you are at present a the magazines. The books are mine, 
subscriber to ot I Sree. 

magazine, your sub- 

scription will be ex- A IE siaveeccdesnvio deine 
tended. 


Postage extra 
outside of the 4 aN iiosiowcndeicccccawcasesccteee 
United *Change terms of payment to six months if y« 
States. full leather binding. 
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“ARTBRONZ” 


PRODUCTS 


BOOK ROCKS ASH TRAYS 
BOUDOIR LAMPS 
PAPER WEIGHTS 
STATUARY PORTABLES 
Etc. 


seals | INCTIVE GIFTS 


Unusual Bridge Prizes 
and for 


Y Decorative Use in the Home 


‘“[\RTBRONZ” represents the 
perfected development of a 
process that permits a scientific 
and heavy seamless deposit of 
Government test bronze applied 
over a re-enforced baser core, 
—resulting in a finished product, 
the equal of cast bronze in 
finish, workmanship, and dur- 
ability at one-tenth the prices. 


“[ARTBRONZ” Products are for 
sale by the best department, 
jewelry and other stores 
throughout the country at prices 
ranging from $1.50 up. 












When buying anything in 
bronze insist that it is 
“[RTBRONZ” which is guaran- 
teed and assures you of abso- 
lute satisfaction. 


Go to the leading store in your 
city and see the complete line 
of “ARTBRONZ” Products, we 
know you will be delighted 
with their rare finish and beauty 
and agreeably surprised at their 
moderate prices. 
If, by chance, your dealer is out of stock 


write us and we will see that you are 
promptly supplied, 


THIS CATALOG FREE 


Almost 200 Art Subjects are illus- 
trated in our 1915 Catalog. A few 
of the many beautiful models are 
indicated by the illustrations below. 
It shows the splendid variety and 
offers many interesting suggestions. 


Send for your copy TO-DAY, 


Mention Life 


No 537. 


Book Rocks. 
nocent and beautiful, is here portrayed 
in slender, lithe -— to hold your 


books. 





Height 934 inches. 
INNOCENCE 


Girlhood—simple, in- 


Price, $7.50 pair 





BOUDOIR LAMP 


No, 1722. 


Height 1834 inches 


Diameter of base, 414 inches 
Price, $7.50—1 light, without shade. 


No. 1008. 





Height 8 inches 
SPHINX 
Price, $7.00 








Add 50 cents to prices 
if west of Chicago 








KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Let us be thankful for those 
whom we toast and for the | 
drink worthy of the honor— 


CLUB COCKTAILS 


—for whose delicate and dis- 
tinctive flavor discerning people 
are thankful all the year ‘round. 


Neen emmemnenerneenee seme ro 






G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce ‘ 
HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON JA hh 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
YOUNG MAN, AT PRESENT EMPLOYED AND GIVING SATISFACTION, 
DESIRES A CHANGE OF POSITION. 
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He. Died Cured 


HE widely ‘heralded case of Mr. 
Stackpole, who recently died after 
being serumized for anthrax, merits 
our closest attention. It marks a new 
triumph in the domain of serumantics. 
Everything the doctors could think 
of had been tried upon this anthrax 
patient, but he still lived on. Then 
they brought in a serum that had never 


before been used upon a human being. * ] GAR ETTES 


At the first dose of this serum, the 
anthrax grew better and the patient scoy * Purveyed to The Household of the Khedive, The Imperial Court of Austria 


grew worse. At the second dose, we Sain cbt ane hetteniael ed 
are solemnly assured by eminently re- ‘ Clubs and the Regimental Messes of India, Burmah and 
spectable newspapers, the anthrax was 
cured, but the serum had so overtaxed 
the heart of the patient that it ceased 
to beat and death ensued. 

The possibilities of a serum like this 
are almost beyond the powers of the 
human imagination. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the Allies should seize upon it 
as a new weapon of offense. If it 
cured the Piet as quickly and as that the Americans who have 
effectively as it cured Mr. Stackpole, smoked our Vafiadis Cigarettes 
the war would come to an end with a abroad may obtain them at home, the 
most sudden abruptness. ‘ 

i Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 
Query HH who import them, have also been en- 

T is much more surprising that a : trusted with the responsibility of their 

man of such dignified mental ex- production in the United States, for 
cellencies as Bliss Perry should have | whieh purpose we Saanin provided rae 


consented to let a book go out over " ‘ : 
his name with the title, “ How to Know b ending formula of our Cairo house. 


Browning,” than it is that the book a * hy he 
should be published by Bobbs- Merrill. Glade Vifeats 
What has Bliss Perry got to do with r 

‘ ~t " 
a title like that? ,' Colon, Hayet 














— z ~— Bombay Calcutta 
aay Y C 20, Esplanade Road 4, Dalhousie Square 


Rangoon London 


¥ our 392 T e eth | 3 —e. «ASQ. 


Packets of 10, 25c — tins of 100, $2.50 — imported sizes higher in 





price. To be had at the better places, or mailed pane paid on 


32 R c 3 receipt of price. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Fifth Ave., New York. 
Are easons ||| | 





for using 


Calox| 


HE Big Brother Movement having 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 3 been thoroughly tested and found 
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successful, it was then determined to 


All Druggists, 25c. z have Big Other Things. The next was 


the order of Big Wives, to protect 
little husbands. 
your Druggist and Big Wives were instructed that 
this Journal whenever they saw a little husband 
who needed help, sympathy or encour- - 
McKESSON & ROBBINS agement, to hand it out to him. All aio 


91 Fulton St., New York the little husbands then got what was 
aa : coming to them. Snail: 1 BELIEVE IN PROGRESS, BUT 


Sample and Booklet 
Free if you mention 
































‘)\\O’ Here are Anola Sugar 
>= | Wafers—exquisite toserve 
Ce with ices or beverages. 
Take these delectable wa- 
fered confections inter- 
spread with cream of 
chocolate sweetness. 
With them delight your 
guests at dessert-time. 

















In ten-cent rt! 





























FESTINO— 
Almond-shaped 
shells enclosing 
a delicious 
almond-flavored 
cream filling. 
























NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 













RAYMOND- WHITCOMB CRUISES) 





TO THE 
West Indies, Panama, the Central Ameri- 
can Wonderland and the Spanish Main 


Tropical Cruises de Luxe of twenty-four days’ 
duration sailing from New York Jan. 29, 
Feb. 12 and March 11, by the beautiful 
American sisterships 
“ PASTORES and TENADORES ” 
under the American Flag 
Remarkable and comprehensive tours to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
January 15th, February 2nd, 5th, 16th and 26th, 1916 
Tours to California on the Highest Plane of Travel 
November 3rd, 17th and December 14th 
Send for Booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
Dept. 4 
17 Temple Place, Boston 

New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 























His Journey’s End 
(Continued from page 863) 


sun. At the windows of the Palace 
Hotel little rays of sunlight struck 
aslant the glass as though merrily 
demanding admission. They poured 
through the windows of John Marble’s 
room and illumined his face as he, with 
trembling fingers, opened a note a mes- 
senger had brought. A single sunbeam 
fell on the paper, blurring the lines so 
that he shifted it to read: 








“600 Pacific Avenue, 
Wednesday afternoon. 
Mr. JoHN MARBLE, 
Dear Sir: 

We put your flowers on her coffin 
to-day. She was like the spring blos- 
soms which she loved. They hold your 
letter to her buried in the depths of 
their bloom. She had made my life a 
heaven for five bright months. I am 
trying to bear God’s will. 

Her husband, 
Morrison Grey.” 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., of Lire, published weekly 
at New. York, New York, for October 1st, 
1915, required by the Act of August 24, 1912: 
Editor, J. A. Mitchell, 17 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York. Managing Editor, none. 
Business Managers, Andrew Miller, James 
S. Metcalfe, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New 
York. Publisher, Life Publishing Company, 
17. West Thirty-first Street, New York. 
Owners: Lifes Publishing Company, 17 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York; J. A. Mitchell, 
17 West Thirty-first Street, New York; An- 
drew Miller, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New 
York. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders: George C. Foster, care 
Guaranty Trust Company, Fifth Avenue 
Branch, Fifth Avenue and Forty-third Street, 
New York; United States Trust Company of 
New York, 45 Wall Street, New York. James 
S. Metcalfe. Sworn to and subscribed before 
me, this 13th day of September, 1915. 

(Seal) Wm. Krone, Notary Public. 
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$500,000,000 
Anglo-French Five Year 5% External Loan 


THE JOINT AND SEVERAL OBLIGATION OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


DATED OCTOBER 15, 1915 DUE OCTOBER 15, 1920 INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL 15 AND OCTOBER 15 
Both principal and interest payable in New*York City in United States gold coin, without deduction forany present or future British or French taxes 


Coupon bonds in denominations $100, $500, and $1,000, which may be registered as to principal. Registered bonds in denominations of $1,000, 
$10,000 and $50,000 and authorized multiples. Coupon and registered bonds interchangeable. 


Convertible, at the option of the holder, on any date not later than April 15, 1920, or (provided that notice be given not later than 
April 15, 1920) at maturity, par for par, into 15-25 Year Joint and Several 4% per cent. Bonds of the Governments of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the French Republic. Such 4% per cent. bonds will be payable, principal and interest, in United States gold coin, 
in New York City, free from deduction for any present or future British or French taxes, will mature October 15, 1940, but will be redeem- 
able, at par and accrued interest, in whole or in part, on any interest date not earlier than ‘October 15, 1930, upon three months’ notice. 











Al e amount of these bonds already been withdrawn for investment, we, whose names appear below, offer, behalf 
— a country-wide group ni E tutions and bankers, the unsold balance, subject to prior sale and Ghange tn “pelea. - 


PRICE 98 AND INTEREST, YIELDING NEARLY 5%} PER CENT. 


Application will be made to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Temporary bonds will be ready for delivery on or about October 29th, exchangeable for the definitive bonds when prepared. 


ALABAMA MAINE MICHIGAN New York City—Continued Philadelphia—Continued 


Anniston, yas National Bank of Augusta, Granite National Bank Detroit, First and Old Detroit Na- Harris Forbes & Co. Henry & West 
annist Augusta Trust Co. tional Bank Iselin & ' C. Clothier Jones & Co. 
I First National Bank Bangor, First National Bank Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., Inc. a. , = % oo, Klemm & Keen 
Otto Marx & Co. Kenduskeag Trust Co. Grand Rapids, Old National Bank Kidder, Peabody. & A. B. Leach & Co. 
Merrill Trust Co. Michigan Trust Co. Kinnicutt & Bo. Mellor & Petry 
CALIFORNIA Portiand, Canal National Bank MINNESOTA Bros. Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
llins & So Casco National Bank W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 
Los Angeles, E. H. Rollins ns = First National Bank Minneapolte, wet & Security Na- a " Wm. A. Read & Co 
San Francisco, E. H. Rollins & Sons = Portland National Bank tion Lee, Reilly, Brock & Co. 
N. W. Halsey & Co. Fidelity Trust Co. No - ~-B-~ * wational Bank Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. E. B. Smith & Co. 
COLORADO Forrest City Trust Co. Scandinavian - American National Maitland, Coppell & Co. J. W. Sparks & Co. 
Mercantile Trust Co. Bank Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler E. Lowber Stokes 
Denver, Boettcher, Porter & Co. Union Safe Deposit & Trust Co. St. Paul, First em Bank Potter, Choate & Prentice Townsend, Whelen & Co. 
CONNECTICUT United States Trust Co. Northwestern Trust Co. Wm. A. Read & Co. Rufus Waples & Co. 
, - National Maynard 8. Bird & Co. senneuee Redmond & Co. Pittsburgh, Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A 
Bridgeport, Connecticut ationa H. M. Payson & Co. St. Louls, A. G. Edwards & Sons Remick, Hodges & Co. Diamond National Bank 
Bank MASSACHUSETTS Weems tem, bo Rhoades & Co. Farmers Deposit National Bank 
First Bridgeport National Bank Willice Salomon & Co. First-Second National Bank 
Bridgeport Trust Co. Attleboro, Attleboro Trust Co. NEBRASKA & Seligman & Co. Mellon National Bank 
Hincks Bros. & Co. —., Fourth - Atlantic National Qmaha, Burns, Brinker & Co. Spencer yirask | & Co. te aoe Be 
" . . nion ationa an 
a 4 — oe Second National Bank NEW HAMPSHIRE Rochester, Alliance Bank Western National Bank 
artford-Aetna National San Boston Safe Depests & Trust Co. Concord, Mechanics National Bank Traders’ Bank of Rochester Colonial Trust Co. 
Phoenix National Bank Commonwealth Trust Co. Dover, Strafford National Bank Security Trust Co. Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
Connecticut Trust and Safe De- New England Trust. "Cmvee Alonzo Elliott & Co. Ford & Enos Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
posit Co. Adams & Co. Shontell & Varick Harris, Forbes & Co. Union Trust Co. 
State Bank & Trust Co. Baker, ie & Co. NEW JERSEY Syracuse, Ford & Enos Holmes, Wardrop & Co. 
Harris, Forbes & Co. we Bros. & Co. , Troy, Troy Trust Co. Lyon, Singer & Co. 
Klesel, Misaleatt & Co. Co. Newark, J. 8S. Rippel Harris, Forbes & Co. Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
Wa P. Bonbright & Co., Inc. NEW YORK OHIO Scranton, Brooks & Co. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Montgomery, Clothier & ‘Tyler Soe eakee & Oo Albany, First National Bank Cincinnati, Citizens National Bank RHODE ISLAND 


Rhoades & Co. Curtis & Sanger National Commercial Bank First National Bank 
New Haven, First National Bank R. L. Day & Co New York State National Bank Cleveland, The Bonbright - Herrick Newport, Aquidneck National Bank 

New Haven Bank, N. B. A. Estabrook & Co. Union Trust Co. Co. Pawtucket, Slater Trust Co. 

a. ee See e j ee. ——_ ° > Harris, Forbes & Co. Providence, a ~ paemeens Exchange Na 

The as. W. ranton Co. c pencer Tras! Hayd Miller &C tiona an 

White, Weld & Co. " ‘o. ete poate. hae P Co. Otn & Co - “i pivechente Nettenal Bank 

: uffalo, ank 0 uilalo The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. National Exchange Bank 

wasn ties —. F nos White, Weld & Co. Providence National Bank 

W. . Hibbs & Co ¢ . ” — Columbus, Huntington National Bank Industrial Trust Co. 

d , A. B. Leach & . . Co. Dayton, City National Bank Rhode 7 Hospital Trust Co. 
GEORGIA Lee, Higgi Elmira, C . Toledo, Second National Bank Bodell & ¢ 


30. 
Atlanta, Trust Company of Georgia Mergill, Oldham & Co. Mid detown, iccmnete National Secor & Bell ogy £ om 


Robinson-Humphrey-Wardlaw-Co. S. Moseley & Co. R , ' 
Macon, Hillyer Bond & Mortgage Co. viatlett, Roe & Hagen N .~ 4 City, J. P. M & Co. Portland, H = paged Westerly, Washington Trust Co. 
Moers & Cabot ew Yor y, J. P. Morgan . Portland, Ha Lewis 
ILLINOIS American Exchange National Bank SOUTH CAROLINA 
Chicago, Allerton, Greene & King Lar rage 2. wat e. Bank of America PERNSVL VARIA Chartostie, First National Bank 
Breed, Elliott & Harrison eg —~ & O- Bank of New York Philadelphia, Drexel & Co. 7 tee a tee . 
C. F. Childs & Co. Wm Mi > a. Chemical National Bank Brown Brothers, & Co. oe ge Ry A 
Curtis & Sanger E. H. Rol = < eg Chase National Bank Bank of North America 
Hornblower & Weeks | anne ‘Webster ona First National Bank Central National Bank TENNESSEE 
Francis J. Johnspon — Hanover National Bank Corn Exchange National Bank ‘i on . 
Kean, Taylor & Co. oo SS S ¥ Tyson Importers & ‘Traders National First, National Bank sons Nashville, Fourth - First National 
Kissel, Kinnicutt 4. Se Bank ‘ourt treet Nationa ank ank 
tes, Higginson & C oe Won a ee « Irving National Bank Franklin National Bank VERMONT 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co. Fall River, Massasoit Pocasset Na- Liberty, National Bank oe rust "Co. Bank Brattleboro, Brattleboro Trust Co 
ym. A. Read & Co. tional Bank 7 re ~ Montpelier, Montpelier National Bank 
William Salomon & Co. ona e Mechanics & Metals National Bank ray, Trust Co Rutland, Clement National Banl 
Spencer Trask & Co. Metacomet National Bank Merchants National Bank Girard Trust Co. ° " 
Stone & Webster ° Chace & Stafford National Bank of Commerce Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance on VIRGINIA 
White, Weld & Co. 4 4 - & Co National Ag — — Goentns Annuities Peel: ti Nati 1 Bent 
, = National Park Ban arclay, Moore Co. : erican Nationa ank 
INDIANA Fitchure Safety Fund National geapoard National Bank Charles D. Barney & Co. Bank of Commerce & Trust . 
Evansville, Henning Chambers & Co. ank Bankers Trust Co. Battlés & Co. First National Bank E 
James C. Wilson & Co. Haverhill, Merchants National Bank Ceugral Trust Co. Cc. H. Bean & Co. Mechanics & Merchants National 
KENTUCKY = Si" atate a Cor ne tee ten ce. Thomas ‘A. Biddle & © Merchants National Bank 
ames , . quitable Trust Co omas A. Biddle & Co. erchants Nationa! Ban 
—_ ae 2 Trust Co. Lynn, Essex Trust Co. Farmers Loan & Trust Co. Bodine Sons & Co. National State & City Bank 
Jam ro Wilso & Co. New Bedford, First National Bank Guaranty Trust Co. William P. Bonbright & Co., Inc. Planters National Bank 
es on Mechanics National Bank Metropolitan Trust Co. Brooke, Stokes & ( Old Dominion Trust Co. . 
LOUISIANA Merchants National Bank New York Trust Co. Butcher, Sherrerd ‘ Hansell Richmond Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, Hibernia Bank & Newburyport, First National Bank Title Guarantes & Trust Co. Cassatt & Co. Richmond Trust & Savings Co. 
Trust Co. aa aa _ United Trust Co, me EW. = tark ‘& Co. —— = o. 6 
Interstate Trust & Banking Co. an Nationa nite tates ortgage rust Coles yurts fomas Branch 0. 
Pittsfield, Agricultural National Bank Co. Elkins, Morris & Co. Davenport & Co. 
MARYLAND Pittsfield National Bank United States Trust Co. Ervin & Co. Scott & Stringfellow 
Baltimore, Citizens National Bank F. C. Peach August Belmont & (Co. Charles Fearon & Co. John L. Williams & Sons 
Merchants - Mechanics National Salem, Naumkeag Trust Co. Chas. D. Barney & Co. Frazier & Co. WASHINGTON 
_Bank Springfield, Union Trust Co. Blair & Co. M. M. Freeman & Co. Ss 
on ae ot Commerce w. Cy inane waten_F. Rn w= & Co., Ine. nom. \ © Co. Seattto, North Western Trust & Safe 
altimore Trust C nner rown Brothers 0. Gooda Wister Co. Jeposit Co. 
Maryland Trust Co. Tifft Brothers & (Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. Graham & Co. E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. Taunton, Machinists National Bank Harvey Risk & Son N. W. Halsey & Co. Spokane, Richards Bros. 
Alexander Brown_& Sons Taunton National Bank Heidelbach, Ickelheimet & Co. Harper & Turner Tacoma, E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Robert Garrett & Sons Worcester, Bonney & Moore Hallgarten & Co. Harris, Forbes & C WISCONSIN 
Townsend Scott & Son Kinsley & Adams N. W. Halsey & Co. Chas. C. Harrison, *e.. & Co. Milwaukee, Edgar, Ricker & Co. 
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OST men like efficiency in 

M their personal belongings. 

That’s why so many are 
carrying Havone Cigarette Cases. 

It pleases a man to take his cig- 
arette from a case that can be 
pulled from the pocket and opened 
with one hand—-to find 
his cigarettes — not 
tumbling about— but 
clean and straight, each 
initsowncompartment, 
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The Forget-me-not 
of Gifts 


HAVONE 


AVONE 


He likes to offer his friends a smoke 
from so inviting a cigarette case. 

Perhaps you may find here a hint 
for your Christmas List! 

Havone Cigarette Cases are made in 
Sterling Silver-plate, in Solid Sterling, 
10K Gold and 14K Gold—Prices, $3.50 up. 

If your dealer hasn’t stocked up on the 
HAVONE, send us $3.50 and we will 
mail you one direct—either plain finished, 
or with monogram spot, or one of the 
all-over patterns. At any rate, send us 
your name on a post-card for one of our 
handsome catalogues. 


HAVONE CORPORATION 
21=23 Maiden Lane 
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Those Democratic Railroads 


AILROAD shares, they tell us, are 
much more widely held than ever 
before. In 1904 twenty of the leading 
companies had 153,610 shareholders, 
while the same companies in 1914, only 
ten years later, had 376,897 sharehold- 
ers. This, then, leaves only about nine- 
ty-nine and a half million people in this 
country who are not railroad share- 
holders, but, in view of the progress 
that is being made, this need not daunt 
us. We can soon make that up with- 
out resorting to public ownership. That 
is to say, by about the year 8515 A. D., 
if we keep on democratizing our rail- 
roads at the present rate, we ought to 








‘SEXOLOGY 


hy Wiltiam H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should be to His Son. 
Medical mag a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should inert to Her Daughter. 





Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


| PURITAN PUB. CO., 797 PERRY BLDG., PHILA., PA. 








Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. | 
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have a full measure of popular owner- 
ship without having public ownership. 
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THE NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE 


Thoughts of a Thinker 
Rasen is a sacred agreement 


between two people who don’t 
know each other, to spend all the rest 
of their lives in doing a series of things 
at which neither of them has had the 
slightest previous experience, and all 
because they happen, in a world full of 
millions of people, to be lonesome. 
Why is it necessary to build so many 
fine churches, furnished in the most 
elaborate manner, merely for the ac- 
commodation of people whose sole ob- 
ject is an utter disregard for the present 
and a concern only for the life to come? 
Merely to learn the titles of all the 
books that are published would take up 
so much time as to prevent us from read- 
ing any one of them. That is the best 
safeguard for the old books, which have 
the advantage of cumulative advertising. 
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Mexico 
(A Popular Conception) 


cence is a large land lying to- 
ward the south, covered with 
mountains and cacti; also by roving 
bands of idle bandits called greasers, 
who spend their time in cutting one 
another’s throats and running away 
from the enemy. 
Mexico was at one time peopled by 
a race of highbrow Indians called In- 
cas, who came from either Egypt or 
Siberia, and who were subdued by a 
man named Prescott, who afterward 
wrote them up in a delightful history 
which we have never had time to read. 
Afterward Prescott had the Spaniards 
over, and they now control the mines 
and railroads, except those that have 
been bought out by the United States 
and England. 
Mexico has several presidents who 
_ spend their time in killing one another’s 
relatives and succeeding one another. 
One of them is a man named Huerta 
(pronounced Werta), and he had 
to leave the country because Presi- 
dent Wilson didn’t like him. If we 
had an army of 50,000 men, we could 
easily conquer Mexico in six weeks, 
but for some strange reason President 
Wilson hasn’t done this. 
The inhabitants of Mexico who are 








If You Carry Them fn a 


With Your Name Stamped inGold Leaf 
25 By Mail | 40c With Pocket 

C Postpaid for Pen Knife 
Convenient, prevents keys from rusting, saves cloth- 
ing and isa neat case for the pocket. Made of 
strong, black leather with key ring and your name 
handsomely stamped in gold letters on the case. 


Write for Catalog ofDanda Leather ties 
— EL. MFG. CO., 82 John St., New York 











A noisy noise annoys an oyster. 

A grain of sand annoys an oyster, Result: 
pearl, Father Neptune formerly tickled the oyster. Now man has harnessed it and 
the oyster produces, at man’s hand, pearls exactly the same, with the exception that you 
buy them at a tiny fraction of what you ordinarily pay. 

The cultured women and men of America are wearing these pearls in rings, scarf pins, 
LaVallieres, earrings, ete. Send today for “Story of the Pearl,” catalogue and prices. 
Example vur $15 ring, the equivalent with one at $126. 

45 John Street, N. Y 


House of Spec-Torske, Pao rosthee id: 


(Genuine-Guaranteed) 


Trained Oysters Make Pearls 











COPPER STEIN SETS 


Sherbet Sets, Fruit and Nut 
Bowls, Tobacco ies, Ash 


in Recei ang ww 
Send for boo! by | 
enclose 65c for small copper 
bowl with your inital in brass 


repousse, 
Clewell Studios, L St. Canton, Ohio 
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Price 50c. and $1.00 


Supply your barber with a 
bottle for your personal 
use.and avoid substitutes. 


Keeps the hair healthy, strong and abun- 
dant. Refreshes — cleanses — invigor- 
ates the scalp. Promotes hair growth. 


Sold and Guaranteed by The Rexall sore in every town and city. 


UNITED DRUG CO. Boston CHicaco 


not stabbing one another lie on the 
grass all day and look up at the sky 
and do nothing. Every Mexican wears 
a hat with a leather band. A Mexi- 
can dollar is worth anything you can 
get for it. There is also something in 
Mexico called a peon. It is a fruit of 
some sort and is very plentiful. 


“ Hetto, Bill! Glad to see you. I just 
got back from my vacation.” 
“Sorry, old man, I can’t lend you a 
cent, I’m just going on mine.” 
—St. Louif Post-Dispatch. 


St.Louis Saw Francisco TORONTO LivERPoOoL PaRis 
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London Cigarettes 




















A Doubtful Reform 


HE first step in placing newspapers under government control is suggested by Mr. 
T Talcott Williams of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, who thinks before young 
men are allowed to become reporters they should undergo a state examination. 
Under this scheme reporters, like chemists, will have to have diplomas and cer- 
tificates before they are allowed to compound their news prescriptions. 

Will this tend to make the newspapers more truthful? 
should have this tendency, ought it not to be regarded by our people with surprise and 
alarm? The principal mental stimulus and pleasure of millions is to surfeit themselves on 
news that is not so. And their appetites grow with what they feed on. 
be changed, is not one of the boasted bulwarks of our civilization likely to be shattered? 


We do not know. But if it 


If all this is to 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


Send in the Coupon below with 
$2 and we will send you with 
our compliments a copy of the 
Winter Fashions Number and enter 
your subscription for Twelveaddi- 
tional numbers beginning with the 
Vanity Number. Or, if more con- 
venient, send coupon without 

money, and your subscription 











he Winter. Fashions- 





discusses more thoroughly than usual the com- 
plete Winter costume; showing the mode in its 
Winter culmination—the charming models smart 
couturiers evolve for their private clientele. Its 
pages are crowded with illustrationsand descrip- 
tions of the smartest Winter gowns, suits, hats, 
furs, veils, and the smaller wardrobe accessories 
which either make or mar the finished costume. 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the 
acknowledged authority on what is worn by 
well-dressed American women. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


Why take chances again this year when by sim- 
ply sending in the coupon, and at your conven- 
ience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a 
single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the 
correctness of your whole wardrobe? 

















™h, “ae start — the Vanity 
'* umber and continue 
% aces te ene The Numbers which Follow 
%, 7 ps elevennumbers,twelve Vogue is published twice a month, on the first and on the 
GES , numbers in all. fifteenth, and is sold everywhere at 25 cents a copy. The 
7%, ” . "a numbers which follow the Winter Fashions Number include 
[oe Sn, ¢ \ the Vanity Number (November 15) replete with those graceful 
%, 7°? KA . touches which make the smart woman smart and telling 
5% hay, ee where to get them and how to use them, and then (on 
i MCN December |) THE CHRISTMAS GIFTS NUMBER said to be the 
% Cu, Shy Aa? +, % most successful Christmas idea issued by any magazine in 
e be ae ge, % the world. Every number of Vogue isa special number 
§ %& Uy % %, eg ~ adapted to the season and meeting the immediate require- 
ww * 4% Koa 4 ments of women who desire distinction in dress; women 
ie. a Be ee , %, whose homes are artistically furnished and whose enter- 
S ™~ ns. Ye, Pe, 2 i +s, tainments are fashionably unique. 
i i ‘ a’ “ee Wy a9 ~. 
oN Onis Gs VOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
%s 4 ty hy Ge * CONDE NAST, Publisher. 
“ng . Opies ~. 
y Fo er ‘s —— 
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The Reason 


Every One who has a set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS would not, under any circumstances part 
with any of the books. He is immediately taken 
into the household and made an honored and cher- 
ished member of it. No other writer of this or all 
time is so eagerly ‘“‘adopted”’ by the family without 
a dissenting voice being raised against him by the 
family council. 


Mark Twain, truly is the one 
writer 


whose works appeal to father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—no matter what age. He is “ Your Mark 
Twain” the moment you have him in your library 
—he is “Your Mark Twain” the instant you read 
one of his books. No wonder, then, it is the 
ambition of every American to own a uniform set 
of his writings. 


Mark Twain 
'/4 Price 


The price will never be less. 


It can never be less. There will he another edition 
at a higher price. Now the price is only $1.00 per 
volume for the twenty-five volumes, containing 
everything that is in the most expensive set (170 
stories, essays, sketches, great books of fiction, 
famous books of travel). Now you pay only $2.00 
monthly—less than $.07 daily. Now you also ob- 
tain a year’s subscription to Harper’s Magazine. 
If you haven’t Mark Twain’s works, why delay 
and pay more? 


Send for the 25 volumes 


the Harper Way, at our expense, to examine for ten 
days. 

There’s a coupon below awaiting your signature 
to bring your set to you. You risk nothing by 
sending it, for if you do not like the books, just send 
them back “‘collect.”” Send no money. You pay 
only $1.00 after examination, if satisfied, and then 
$2.00 monthly for 12 months. Sign the coupon 
for your MARK TWAIN and BE HAPPY! NOW 
is the most favorable time to send for YOUR 








MARK TWAIN! 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City. 
Send prepaid MARK TWAIN'S WORKS, twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding, and enter my name as a subscriber for one year to 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, under the terms of your offer. I may retain 
the set for ten days, and then if I do nut care for the books | will 
return them at your expense and you will cancel the subscription 
tothe MaGazine. If I keep the books I will remit $1.00 and then 
$2.00 a month until the full price of the books and the MaGaZINe, 
$25.00 has been paid. Life-11-4 
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THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


paid in claims for indemnity by Commercial Trav- | 
eler’s Accident Insurance Associations of the| 
United States in 1914, by far the greater part of | 
this large sum was disbursed by the old reliable | 


organizations listed below. 
We endorse and cordially recommend the 


Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident Association 


Geo. S. Dana, Sec’y-Treas., Utica, N. Y. 


Illinois Commercial Men’s Association 
R. A. Cavenaugh, Sec’y-Treas., Chicago, Ill. 


Commercial Travelers Eastern Accident Asso. 
Ira F. Libby, Sec’y-Treas., Boston, Mass. 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 
L. C. Deets, Sec’y-Treas., Des Moines, lowa 





Illinois Traveling Men’s Health Association 
R. A. Cavenaugh, Sec’y-Treas., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
Commer’! Travelers Boston Benefit Asso. (Health) | | 
STANDARD 


Ira F. Libby, Sec’y-Treas., Boston, Mass. 





The Commercial Travelers Magazine 
(Established 1894) 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








Fable 


HE girl who didn’t know how to 
act toward men, who had no par- 
ticular style and who,:in school, had 
heen so conscientious about her studies 
that she was classed with the high- 
brows met the frivolous girl who wore 
fur-topped shoes and never heard of 
Browning, could dance everything and 
had taken the Iron Cross for flirting. 
“TI suppose I might as well tell you,” 








This Free Book tells how 


to win back your strength 
Write for your copy today 


If you want strength, vigor and renewed vi- 
tality, write for and read this valuable book. 

It also tells about Wincarnis—the famous 
tonic, restorative and blood maker. For 33 
years Wincarnis has been famous in England 
and Europe. Over 10,000 physicians have 
recommended it—in wreting. 

“Wincarnis consists of but three ingredients, extract 
of beef, extract of malt and a specially selected wine 
from one of Portugal’s most noted vintages. It is 
pleasant to take and easily digested. 

Write xow for your free copy of “How to Get Well.” 

EDWARD LASSERE, Inc., U. S. Agents 

Room 305,400 West 23d Street - New York 


INGARUIS) 


| The Famous Tonic and Restorative 

















said the conscientious one, “that I am 
going to marry a perfectly splendid fel- 
low who is worth a large fortune. 
Though how he came to propose to me 

I haven’t the remotest idea, as I never 
gave him the slightest encouragement ; 
and the strangest part of it all is that 
he is the only man who has ever dared 
to associate with me.” 

“And I suppose I might as well tell 
you,” said the frivolous girl, “that al- 
though I know hundreds of fellows 
and have had oodles of experience, and 
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| SEVEN-PASSENGER 
$1035 
FO.B Kenoshu, Wis. 
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they’ve all made no ends of love to 
me, not one of them has ever proposed 
and the probability now is that I shall 
die an old maid.” 

“T am so sorry,” said the conscien- 
tious one, who was really full of the 
most genuine sympathy. “ Can’t I help 
you?” 

“No,” sighed the frivolous one, “ the 
real trouble with me is that I am not 
built right.” 

Moral.—Experience has no standing 
in the Court of Love. 





AUXILIARY SEATS 
$1000 


F.0.8. Kenosha, Wis. 
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Motor, Jeftery high-speed 


The Jeffery Six—$1350 
FOB. Kenosha, Wisconun 








(The first automobile 
of its quality, size and 
to sell at a 
dollar price. 


Body, standard seven-passenger Chesterfield type - Front seats, divided lounge type _ Driver's seat, adjustable - Upholstery, 
deep, real leather Springs: extra length - Shipping weight, 2750 sae ti 
igh-efficiency - Ignition, 


nn | 


magneto - Starting and lighting system, Bijur electric 
Color, light brewster green with fine gold stripe - Equipment complete -’ Entire car 93% Jeffery-built 


“AMERICA'S STANDARD AUTOMOBILE AT A $1000 PRICE” 
The Thomas B. Jeffery Co 


Main Office and Works Kenosha, Wisconsin on request 











ires, 34x4 Goodyear, all-weather tread rear- 
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Absorb 
the shocks 
of rough roads 











Stop Fumigating 

A= hapless cities and towns which 

have been accustomed to in- 
creasing the burdens of invalids and 
their families by befouling their homes 
with a certain process known as fumi- 
gation might be glad to learn that this 
practice has been stopped in all the 
boroughs of Greater New York. It 
has been stopped for the simple and 
all-embracing reason that it was found 
to be of no value whatsoever in the 
prevention of infectious diseases, and 
that the best disinfectant is a solution 
of good soap, water, broom, elbow- 
grease, fresh air and sunshine, all of 
which can be scientifically applied 
without a prescription from a medical 
man. Perhaps this is another mar- 
velous triumph for medical science, 
and perhaps it is another marvelous 
defeat for medical non-science, but 
any luckless wight who has ever suf- 
fered from this barbarity will be so 
joyful to see it in the discard that he 
will not care to bother much about 
the details thereof. 








Instant Bunion 
Prove ft Af My Expense 





Don’t send me one cent—just let me 


them all—you have not tri 


ing to send you n 
FREE. 1t is a wonderful 7 simple home 
which relieves you almost instant 

removes the cause of the bunion and thus 


ing tigh thanever. Ji 


promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 





y of the pain; it 


have done for 67,532 others in the 
last six months, I claim to have the most su 


iccess- 


have such absolute confidence in it that Iam go- 
a treatment Cameos 


e ugly 


deformity disappears—all this while you are wear- 
ter shoes 
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n ust send your name | © 
and address and treatment will be sent you | — 





3502 West 26th Street, Chicago, Il.| _» 











Varied New Books From The Century Co. Presses 








THE LOST PRINCE 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, author of ‘‘T. Tembarom” 


The author herein adventures again with youth and romance and a splendid hero 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe, and finally into mythical Samavia. Mrs. 
Burnett never wrote a more charming story. IJilustrated. $1.35 net, postage 10 cents. 








DEAR ENEMY 
By JEAN WEBSTER 
Author of ‘‘ Daddy Long-Legs”’ 

The joyful chronicle of 113 orphans 
and a young Scotch surgeon who had for- 
gotten how to smile, and of Sally Mc- 
Bride, who had a gorgeous time teaching 
them all to laugh again. IJllustrated. $1.30 
net, postage 10 cents, 








MARIE TARNOWSKA 
By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES 
Confessions of the most famous woman 
criminal in the world. It explains the in- 
fluences that made her use for crime her 
strange powers over men. An exposé of 
Russian high society life. Illustrations 
from photographs. $1.50 net, postage 10 
cents. 








STRAIGHT DOWN THE CROOKED LANE 
By BERTHA RUNKLE 


A story of love, loyalty and mystery. 


It has all the story-telling charm of the 


author’s “ The Helmet of Navarre,” but it deals with people and places of to-day, and is 


enriched by the author’s fuller years of artistic endeavor. 


net, postage 10 cents, 


Colored frontispiece. $1.35 








PARIS REBORN 
By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 
Author of ‘‘ The New Map of Europe ’’ 


An extended diary, written day by day 
in Paris during the first five months of 
the war, and reflecting freshly and spon- 
taneously all the events and fluctuations of 
those exciting days. 16 full-page illus- 
trations in tint by Lester G. Hornby. 
$2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 








PLEASURES AND PALACES 
By 
PRINCESS LAZAROVICH -HREBELIANOVICH 


Piquant, chatty reminiscences of an 
American girl who went to London to win 
fame and fortune, who was made much of 
by royalty and the notable people of her 
time, and married a prince from a faraway 
land. 48 full-page illustrations. $3.00 
net, postage 10 cents. 











MY CHILDHOOD 
By MAXIM GORKY 


At once the life-story of the famous Russian novelist from his earliest memory 
to his seventeenth year, and a presentation of the basic character of the Russian people. 
Upon the pages of the book, out of the memory of his childhood, Gorky has written some 


of the fairest passages of all Russian literature. 


postage 10 cents. 


Frontispiece photograph. $2.00 net, 








ME: 
A Book of Remembrance 


The most astounding literary offering 
of recent years. It is at once an auto- 
biographic account of a woman novelist 
of national reputation and a breathless 
story of love, adventure and daring. $1.30 
net, postage 10 cents. 








THE “GOLDFISH” 


The anonymous confession of a rich 
New Yorker who has $75,000 a year and 
is wretched. Quite circumstantially he dis- 
cusses his friends, his family, his morals, 
his beliefs, etc. Sixth printing. $1.30 net, 
postage 10 cents. 








HIGH LIGHTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 
A brilliant series of essays in which the outstanding moments of the great upheaval 


are described by the ablest living writer on these themes. 


$3.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


50 full-page illustrations. 











THE CENTURION, 2n iftustrated monthly magazine about The Century Co. writers and thei 
work, will be sent regularly and without charge upon application to the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


(at 26th Street) 


New York City 
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From JASON WEILER & SON, Boston, Mass. 


One of America’s leading diamond importers 
and save 20 to 40 per cent. on retail or jewelers’ prices 


For over 39 years the house of Jason Weiler & Son of Boston has been 
one of the leading diamond importing concerns in America selling to 
jewelers. H a large is done direet by mail with cus- 
tomers at importing pt mn. Here is a list of diamonds—direct to you 





“wr DIAMOND Sone 


Fill Them by Imagination 
RS. WILLIS: Did your church 


give basket dinners to the poor 
members on Thanksgiving? 
Mrs. GiLttis: Yes; but we spent so 





The UP-TO-YOU Cigarette Case 


Classy, unique and thor- 
oughly practical. Oper- 
ated by one hand the fore- 
finger of which opens the 
box and brings thecontents 


“UP-TO-YOU” 


No metal springs, clamps, or 
pressure to crush or bruise the 
































t hich clearly proves’ our position to name prices on di id. > - cigarettes. pe 
y 4 Be ae sodaylanenest = Presentor peoapective | a vs much on the baskets that we a had no ag he —— -—s “- 
5 money left to buy things to put in them. podem Sar ey wal tence | 
a carat - $19.00 pigskin. Price $1. A special one 
carat - - 32.00 Mrs. WILLIs : Then your work was for full dress in dainty white 
% carat - - 43.00 all wasted? pa ay tintin eben 
in gold leaf, 2oc additional 
4 any _ o a Mrs. Gittts: Oh, no. We took them were 
cara’ > = . . 28 : Should stock the Up-to-You for 
1% carats- 139.00 around to the Christian Science Church. DEALERS 224.222 £3. “Bri for terms. | 
2carats - 189.00 UP-TO-YOU Case Co., Brattleboro, Vermont 
Ladies’ or Men’s pect ain nm att a 
Mountings as desired AAA IUNNUTUUUNULOUAAAAONT 


Money refunded if these dia- 
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e more. = = 

3% carats - $566.00 = OSTE. [ = 

| We send Diamonds to your | = = 

Bank or any Express Co. for = = 

your selection without any = = 

obligation on your part what- = = 

soever. Our diamond guar- = = 

—— antee for 5 years’ full value | = = 

goes with every purchase. = Ou : aCe m4 = 

WRITE TODAY FOR THIS#2~ = Y = 

oF a Bath : 

he Soy tee Se Z Q eam. Z 

is and buy diamonds. . Tells how f = = 

they mine, cut and market dia- ei Write = = 

35 monde. This book, showing Asani, a sm, = 

to 410,000), 3 ‘constderet on Lumen KI Zon, | 2 

authority. A copy will be = —_ ih today, = = 

- mailed to von FREE on re- — Free. = = 

ceipt of your name and address. = = 

Also | write 1915-1916 Catalog of = CG = 

; ewelry, Diamonds. . atches an ver. = hk = 

Jason Weiler & Son = ais beg? a z 

yICH 371 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ES = 

an _ Diamond Importers since 1876 = = 

wim Foreign Agencies: Antwerp and Paris ] 7 1Z ol = 

e - na: Y 1 : 

s : worth while : 

3,00 A Forecast = =| 

Mr. Bryan says his next statement will = 9 = 

be divided into three parts. Instinctively | = 

we recall the announcement of a moun- = =I 

taineer preacher who said to his flock: =| = 

“Brethren, I hev decided t’ divide my = = 

ory || sermon in three parts. Th’ fust part I’ll =| CUSHION = 

ple. understand an’ you won't. Th’ second = = 

me part you'll understand an’ I won’t. Th’ = RUBBER HEELS = 

net, third part nobody’ll understand.” =| = 

—Montgomery Advertiser. = = 

anil = Ask your dealer to put them on your = 

| = new shoes—and your old ones, too. = 

om = Then they will be more comfortable — = 

c 4 = 

sod = they will wear longer—and you will walk = 

is = safely, with a sure-footed step. S 

rals, = = 

te z The Foster Friction Plug positively pre- = 

= vents slipping on wet sidewalks, icy sur- z 

ae = faces, or polished floors. = 

= No holes to track mud and dirt. E 

aval | They cost no more than the ordinary kind—and = 

ons. = Do you have weak aches? wrod we rd » find —all dealers — 50 cents = 
= the Foster om 

— = Orthopedic “a eel — atta ack or tan. E 
= that extra su . 

—s = Gon maetek, Especially Get a pair today. = 

” igen cue THE FOSTER RUBBER CO E 

2 po a na payer =a " CUSHION HEEL = 

= thei t eat dea “ = 

= attached at your dealer’s— 105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. eR RUBBER’ a 

Billy, the humorous goat, = orsent postpaid upon re- i F05" corbivedectintmercay$ | 

it Believed that men only should vote, = ceipt of 50c. and outline of Originators and Patentees of the Foster : = 

ty “So the W-O” = your heel. Friction Plug which prevents slipping. = 

—_—— Says he, “I'll just stow = = 

SN Under my shaggy old coat. ES i ETUC 














The Money Master, by Gilbert Parker 


LUDEN’S 78 ais Be sO) Oem Ov. Unt BD . 
: (Harper & Bros. $1.35.) 
COUGH DROPS Jean of the Lazy A, by B. M. Bower. 


The Outdoors ‘‘Health Guard’’ ees @€—s (Little, Brown & Co. $1.30.) 
: : Ah Poems, by Dana Burnet. (Harper & 
OG Wataortar-to(smeley-{-m 0) nele-reiaceye| WA Lank Bros. $1.20.) 


against dust or dampness. Sb Pe Chicky Cheep, by Grace G. Drayton. 
Quick relief from coughs ’ ; | (Duffield & Co.) 


and colds Have many uses. When Christmas Comes Around, by 
Priscilla Underwood. (Duffield & Co. 


In the “yellow box"'— . . . 
the world over 5c $1.35.) 
Blackmail, by William. Timothy Call. 


Manufacturing : , 4 oiiley 
Wm. H. Luden, ee ny Reading, Pa. (W. T. Call, Brooklyn, N. Y. 50 cents.) 
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: ; ; | In the 
Books Received 
The Blot Book, by Budd and Richards. November SCR I BN a 


(New York City. 75 cents.) 
The Photodrama, by William Morgan 


fae tan es Nev On) By E. Alexander | | The Retaking of Alsace 


Scenes of actual 
Russia’s Gift to the World, by J. W. Powel fighting. 








Mackail. (Alfred A. Knopf, 220 West 


Forty-second Street.) By Edith Wharton In the North —— France 


Chelkash and Other Stories, by Maxim 
Gorky. (Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25.) 


By 

The Signal, by W. M. Garshin. (AI- F + ° ° 

arch mace , rederic C. Howe mm A W 

go yp yo eee L. N. Andreyev. Commissioner of Immigration I igration iter the ar 


(Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25.) at the Port of New York. 


Ideals and Realities in Russian Liter- 


By 
ature, ghey Kropotkin. (Alfred A. Aristides E. Phou- With the Gods on Mount 


Knopf. 


The Great Unrest, by F. E. Mills trides and Francis Ol ; 
Young. (John Lane Co. $1.30.) P. Farquhar YMpPus. With beautiful photographs. 


Dreams and Dust, by Don Marquis. The first complete account of 


(Harper & Bros. $1.20.) ; an ascent of this famous moun- 
American Diplomacy, by Carl Russell tain of the classics. 
Fish. (Henry Holt & Co. $2.75.) 


The Scissors Book, by William Ludlum. By Jesse Lynch Back to the Town ; 














(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) why 
Williams nce + | or [The Return to Human Nature 
= | city and country life. Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 
ByErnest Peixotto North Portugal and Its 
e@ i guese anonaeilons. R ss 
| OMarlas.  Tilustrated by the Author. 
By po Day The Revolutions in Mexico as 
aren : 
‘ Seen by an American Woman 


























otis Tis SHORT STORIES 
~~ eer PP i ey : 
Zap} SH} =| Harlequin to the Rescue By Hugh Johnson 


You will certainly enjoy Squeezles. Jilustrated by Frank Tenney Johnson. 
DIARY March 3, 1820 





rf Pleasant evening wehad Dick and Undesirables By Mary Synon 
zoe : —a 7, ne et | A story of two women. 
ings ave—my old frien ick, j 
my good dog Prince and reliable A P ° A story of a little boy and a collie 
; air of Lovers. a.°"% - 
Old Overholt Rye FE og ustrated by FROST. 


By Elsie Singmaster 


appreciate a choice, delightful | The Nip pon Garden. 


| 
pure whiskey. Aged in the wood, | A story of Paris and Japan. JIlustrated by Franklin Booth. 


bottled in bond. ss 
A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. trmegg By John Seymour Wood 


“Same for 100 years’ 


The friend of our forefathers 
and still the friend of men who 









CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK CITY 











ey, 7 . tons 
&. This offer applies only to new subscripti 
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PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N. Y. OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA 
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Mighty as Caruso 
Brilliant as Tetrazzini 
Charming as Farrar 
Sweet as Alma Gluck 
Magnetic as McCormack 
Tender as Paderewski 


Unique as Mischa Elman 


Droll as Harry Lauder 
Martial as Sousa 


The Victrola is all artists and all instruments in one. 
It gives you the actual tones of the renowned singers 
and instrumentalists of the world. It is the genius, the 
power, the beauty of every voice and every instrument. 
It is the supreme musical instrument of all time. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play 
any music you wish to hear and 


demonstrate the various styles of Victrola XVI $200 = 
+] i] 


the Victor and Victrola—$10 to 
$350. Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


HIS MASTERS VOICE Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
REC US PAT OFF the combination. ‘There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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